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Preface 


An attempt has been made in the following pages to talk 
concretely about Indian music. Most Indian musicologists 
have no music to give, hence they only chatter about it. 
One may read a book on Indian music, and yet ask: 
‘Where is the music?’ The difficulty is caused by the ab- 
sence of notation in Indian music. In our own time, this 
deficiency has been conside;ably eliminated by the arrival 
of Long-Playing records. The present work tries to refer 
our musical thoughts to concrete things by making full 
use of this new facility. 

To this end, there is no mention of the life of musicians, 
no reference to their gurus or other such allied anecdotes. 
I have tried to avoid a lot of mumbo-jumbo about spiri- 
tuality or religion, usually found in other books on Indian 
music. Likewise history, which is another irrelevant dis- 
traction and prevents one from concentrating on the 
essentials of Indian music. Most writers on Indian music 
suffer from a naive assumption that the older a thing is, 
the better it must be. I have avoided this pretension by 
concentrating on contemporary Indian music, because in 
fact, there is no correlation between music and musicology 
in India. Even a thirteenth-century classic, like Sarang- 
deva's Sangeet Ratnakara, has only archaeological interest. 

What Indian music needs is a cogent psychological 
explanation in terms of the new aesthetics. Most Indian 
artistes do not bother to think about what they do. Their 
music is created out of sheer repetition or native merit. 
A greater consciousness about the principles that underlie 
the art will not only ennoble the performance but also 
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and evaluation of music. Hence, 


help in the appreciation 2 
an music in terms other 


an attempt is made to explain Indi 
than those of the outmoded rasa theory. 

The present work is written against the background of 
Western music. The rich terminology of Western music 
has been of considerable help in explaining the intricacies 
of Indian music. Indian music has gone to the West, so 
many Western musicians have cultivated Indian music, but 
Indian musicians have not equally profited from Western 
music nor cultivated it to a similar level of sophistication. 
An attempt is made in the following pages to repay the 
cultural debt we owe to the Occident by viewing Indian 
music in a broader perspective. 

The chief concern of this book is with living music. 
Hence the second part of this work deals with the analysis 
of the music of the great masters. I have made references 
to LPs I have liked in the hope that other lovers of music 
will share my experiences. Unfortunatelv, my appreciation 
of Karnatak music is limited only to the emotional level. 
Hence the last part of the work deals predominantly with 
Hindustani music because that is the only part of Indian 
music which, as a practising vocalist, I can see from the 
inside. Morcover, many excellent LPs have undoubtedly 
appeared in the market since the text of this book was 
finalized. So the LPs discussed here may be regarded as 
the core of the good recordings available, rather than as 
-an exhaustive list. 

It has been my privilege to discuss parts of this work 
with many musician friends. My warm thanks are due to 
Ramesh Arya, H. J. Koellreutter, Mukund Lath, Manfred 
Junius, B. R. Deodhar, Jon Barlow and Vijaya Varma 
for many stimulating discussions. I am grateful to my 
present teacher, Prof. G. R. Rajurkar, for analysing the 
intricacies of Indian melody. 


Chetan Karnani 
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I Theoretical Considerations 


1. New Trends in Indian Classical Music 


There have bcen more changes in Indian music in the 
twenty years after Independence than in the two hundred 
years before it. Earlier, classical music was limited largely 
to the court circles. It was mainly the privilege of the 
princes, and the closely guarded art of the Nautch girls 
and court musicians. This system of patronage served the 
interests of only a select coterie of affluent people and 

had many disadvantages. Ustad Allauddin Khan, to whom 

modern Indian music owes so much, once told us that 
his patron, treating ragas as soporific drugs, one night 
asked him to sing a raga that might induce the Maharaja 
to sleep. The great Ustad could not tolerate this affront 
and had to leave his job. He had heard that ragas could 
bring rain and kindle flames but he had never imagined 
that they could be a substitute for lullabies too. 

But Ustad Allauddin Khan was an exception. Every 
other court musician had to please an employer whose 
taste often left much to be desired. There were occasional 
exceptions to this rule. A Nawab of Rampur or a Thakur 
Sahib of Sanand were a real boon to the artiste, though, 
even in this case, the artiste had to sing to order, The 
prince was a sort of ‘one-man government’ whom he had 
to please at any cost. In such a milieu, an occasional 
Haydn was lucky to get a benevolent patron, but a Beet- 
hoven just languished. 
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dal atmosphere, formal elements were 
than the genuine aesthetic content of 
absence of notation, there was prepon- 
derent emphasis on riyaz. Mechanical perfection became 
the goal that most. artistes aspired for. Hence, much of 
their music was barren. It was form without content, 
a complex musical thought without any feeling, illustrat- 
ing the dictum that too much homework kills inspiration 
and creativity. The result was that an artist was admired 
not for his sweetness of voice but for the intricacy of his 
taan, in the same way that a court poet was applauded 
not for his poetic merit but for the ingenuity of his rhyme. 
"The earlier audiences were interested more in the duel 
between the vocalist and the tabla-player than in the 
melody of a raga, with the result that the element of laya- 
kari received disproportionate emphasis. The great 
Ustad Faiyaz Khan, whom Chaubey considers the greatest 
of musicians (S. K. Chaubcy, Musicians I Have Liked), 
was the most sought-after court musician of his time, 
not so much for his unique gift for creating the atmos- 
phere of a raga as for his virtuosity, his mastery of bol- 
taans and the ingenious way he could arrive at the sam 
(the climactic point of the time-cycle) with breath-taking 
precision. All these qualities can be seen in his short ren- 
dering of Ramkali (EALP 1292)*. But for all his ‘mehfil 
success, Faiyaz Khan paid a heavy price. In trying to 
please everyone, he sacrificed many classical values. This 
can be seen in his rendering of Bhankar and Desh (EALP 
1365). A fuller treatment of this is to be found elsewhere 
in the book (see Chapter 22). 
_ The drawbacks of the court tradition have persisted 
in ovr own time in many contemporary musicians. Ustad 


In such a feu 
emphasised more 
the recital. In the 





* The figures in brackets refer to the reference number of the 
long-playing record under discussion, 
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Nissar Hussain Khan of the Sahaswan or Rampur gha- 
rana is a master of tarana but, often, his recital does not 
aspire for any other merit than taiyari. One wishes that 
his art were less perfect and more felt. He just does not 
care either for emotion or for poise. His rendering of 
Abhogi (Abhogi Kanhada) and Govardhani Todi (ECLP 
2260) is a characteristic sample of court gayaki. A certain 
tenderness associated with Abhogi is conspicuous by its 
absence in his over-bold rendering of this raga, while in 
Govardhani Todi, a difficult raga, there is no traco of any 
feeling. He treats the whole thing as a mechanical exer- 
cise in vocal gymnastics. That even a good tarana can be 
marred by meaningless taans is shown by his rendering. 
of Puriya Dhanashri. A fine traditional composition which 
has brilliantly interlaced sargam patterns in the boginning 
is marred by a profusion of fast guttural figures that a:e 
merely jarring. 

The same defect can be seen in the chief exponent of 
the Gwalior school—Krishna Rao Shankar Pandit, the 
master of tappa, who also mistakes technique for valus, 
and yct his uncultivated voice is gracefully tolerated by 
his naive admircrs. His LP of Todi, Hamir and tappa in 
Khamaj shows his technical perfection as well as his 
aesthetic indifference. He sings a fine composition in Todi 
in Tilwada—a slow time-cycle of sixteen beats that has 
its own placid charm. This is followed by Chaturang. 
(a composition that makes use of tirvat—mnemonics used 
in pakhawaj). But the artiste shows his real mastery ia 
the tappa—a composition which requires a flexible voice 
because cach word is rendered like a short taan. Krishna 
Rao sings it brilliantly to the accompaniment of Dadra—a 
time-cycle that imitates the movement of a camel. In spite 
of his virtuosity, one cannot escape the fecling that the 
whole singing is too cerebral, that most often it is form 
without content. In the carlier days, this sort of mechani- 
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cal mastery killed the soul of Indian music. It is as a hang- 
over of this court tradition that the Dagar brothers will 
sing gamak in a serious raga such as Bihag, their only 
explanation for this lapse being that the people want it. 

The artistes who brought about a change in this tech- 
nical approach were the pioneers of the Kirana school, 
Abdul Waheed Khan and Abdul Karim ‘Khan. They laid 

. great emphasis on sweetness of voice and the systematic 
elaboration of a raga. Abdul Karim Khan himself was 
endowed with a highly religious temperament and his 
voice had a meditative quality to it. He identified himself 
completely with his music and treated it as a sort of spiri- 
tual sadhana. This new approach led to greater emphasis 
on the genuine acsthetic content of the recital. As are- 
sult, the old rivalry between the artiste and his accompa- 
nist disappeared, and the absence of competition enabled 
the artiste to tune his spirit to the spirit of a raga. From 
this point of view, the contribution of the Kirana school 
is very significant. This school treated tala not as a source 
-of the assertion of one’s personality, but rather as a way 
of submerging this personality in the slow, repetitive timc- 
cycle. Ever since, there has been no going back. The 
reason why Pandit Omkar Nath Thakur became a rage 
in the forties was because he took the cue from Abdul 
Karim Khan and imbibed the fincr points of his style. In 
thelater Omkar Nath, however, crude romanticism took 
precedence over genuine classicism and the result was a 
poor display of vocal gimmicks. Another great artiste, 
Kumar Gandharva, too, betrays the same weakness when, 
‘in the name of a shruti (microtonc), he takes liberty for 
licence. But these arc minor aberrations. Otherwise all the 
grcat artists of our time like Bade Ghulam Ali, Amir 
Khan, Bhimsen Joshi, Mallikarjun Mansoor and Basavraj 

Rajguru show their genuine concern for aesthctic norms. 
They arc great not because of their vocal or rhythmic 
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gymnastics—the norm by which earlier ustads were judged 
—but because of their concern for voicc-culture, genuine 
feeling for melody and the ability to create the atmosphere 
of a raga. 

These new values have made it possible for an Amir 
Khan or a Mallikarjun Mansoor to sing before a nawab 
in the same way as they do at a sangect sammclan. These 
singers have shown a rcal sense of bckhudi by singing for 
themselves. Neither All India Radio nor the new culturc- 
wallahs have had any perceptible influence on their style. 
While these singers have always expected that the concert- 
goers should rise to their level, there are stili a few artistes 
who make too many concessions to popular taste and 
make their performance applause-oriented. 

Indian music has not succeeded in adapting itsclf fully 
to large conferences. Becausc of the overemphasis on 
loudspeakers, the rapport between the artiste and his 
listener is not established as it used io be at carlier, 
more intimate musical gatherings. Ravi Shankar has rigitly 
pleaded that we should now do away with the microphone 
and, instead, have concert halls with first-rate acoustics. 

But radio has provided what these conferences have 
failed to supply—the chance for an artiste to present 
himself in an uninhibited manner. Through this medium, 
an artiste gets full freedom to sing for himself. The still 
greater service that radio has done is that it has created 
time-consciousness in our artistes. No longer does a voca- 
list sit on the stage and leisurcly tunc his tanpura while 
a bored audience waits. Now a performance has to be 
preplanned and tailored to the needs of All India Radio 
so that there is no unnecessary repetition in the name of 
improvisation. AIR's Subadha Sangect has shown that 
one can sing the same raga in three minutes just as well 
as in three hours. This has put some healthy check on the 
earlier time-svar continuum of Indian music. 
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With this new emphasis on planning and organisation, 
the earlier leisurclinoss of Indian music is fast disappearing. 
Besides, there is greater emphasis on experimentation. 
Earlier we did not have a thing called ‘orchestra’ or 
vadya vrinda except that disorganised jumble which used 
to accompany dramatic performances. But since 1953, 
AIR has its regular orchestra whereby an attempt is made 
‘to orchestrate a large number of Indian instruments. 
Many compositions of T. K. Jayarama Iyer, Ravi 
Shankar, Emani Shankar Shastri, Pannalal Ghosh 
and Anil Biswas have disproved the widcly-held view 
that Indian music is individualistic and that it does not 
‘possess harmony. These composers have been able to 
give a new dimension to a raga by placing it in an orchestral 
setting and thereby creating 2 harmonic effect with a mel- 
odic base. The compositions of Ravi Shankar have proved 
that even folk music can have a rudimentary harmonic 
-dimension when properly orchestrated. T. K. Jayarama 
Iyer has introduced the Western concept of ‘movement’ 
in some of his compositions such as Dhanyasi; Anil 
Biswas has made use of elementary counterpoint in his 
Basant Agman. But these innovations have succeeded as 
much as have John Meyer’s efforts to compose a sitar 
concerto; the experiments are no better than interesting 
noveltics. This is because if one judges Indian orchestra 
by Western standards, one finds it mediocre, though this 
is again misleading, because Western orchestra took 
about four hundred years to reach its present form. 

In any case, Indian music has profited a lot from its 
contact with Western music. When one forgets that the 
highest art always combines the romantic and the classic 
in a healthy proportion, decadence invariably sets in. 
This is what had happened to Indian music. But as a result 
of the influence oí Westera music, we no longer believe 
that classical music is, or should be, static. No longer 
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does any Indian musician believe that his only role is to 
faithfully reproduce those ragas which he has inherited 
from his forefathers. This new tendency towards experi- 
mentation and exploration can be seen in tho desire of 
many Indian musicians cither to unearth old obsolescent 
ragas or to adapt Karnatak ragas to the North Indian 
style or to compose their own ragas. Many daring vocalists 
now sing such new hybrids as Chhaya Tilak, Hindol 
Bahar or Kausi Bhairav. In the same way, ragas like 
Hamsadhvani, Abhogi and Kamboji, which are now in 
the repertoire of every North Indian vocalist, have been 
borrowed from South Indian music. Ravi Shankar alone, 
among the instrumentalists, has popularised such lyrical 
Karnatak ragas as Kirvani, Simhendhra Madhyamam and 
Charukeshi. Some innovators have even made their own 
compositions—for instance, Pannalal Ghosh’s Deepa- 
wali, Ali Akbar's Lajwanti, Kumar Gandharva’s Lagan 
Gandhara are thcir own creations. But most Indians think 
that there is no substitute for Malkauns and so great is the 
resistance to change that these new ragas are sung or 
played by the ustads themselves, or at most by their own 
limited coterie. Kumar Gandharva had the courage to 
get his own collection of ragas published in a separate 
volume but thcy have yet to receive general recognition. 
In any case, this is a healthy trend. If Western music has 
had, in every generation, a Beethoven, a Debussy or a 
Schoenberg, Indian music should also have a few 
challenging composers to give an occasional jolt ta 
our static culture. 

Fortunately, there is now greater flexibility and a keener 
desire to incorporate the good points of other systems. 
This can be seen from the liberal borrowing that North 
Indian and South Indian music have done to the mutual 
advantage of both. Thus Karnatak musicians have bor- 
rowed such North Indian ragas as Darbari and Paraj. 
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On the other hand, many of the typical features of tho 
Southern style have been integrated into North Indian 
music. Earlier, in the North, sargam was treated as some- 
thing meant only for riyaz; now many vocalists sing it 
as an integral part cf their recital in the same way as 

South Indian vocalists do. Besides, many North Indian 
vocalists no longer believe in the naive assumption that 
to enunciate the words clearly is to make classical music 
light. This respect for the text has come after the practice 
of South Indian vocalists who sing the entire kriti of a 
composer like Thyagaraja with devotional respect. 
It is as a result of the influence of the great trinity of 
composers in Karnatak music that even in North 
Indian music one does occasionally hear AIR announcing 
a composition in Nat Bihag by Faiyaz Khan or one in 
Paraj by Ghulam Ali. 

One more aspect of the influence of the South can be 
seen in the percussion solo which many North Indian 
instrumentalists encourage in the middle of their recital 
to provide a diversion. It is now a familiar sight in a Ravi 
Shankar recital for the macstro to keep his sitar aside and 
allow Alla Rakha or Kanhai Dutt to play a tabla solo 
while he demonstrates the counting of beats by clapping. 
I am not an admirer of this innovation because in the 
North Indian style it lacks the rhythmic variety which 
is provided in the South on Mridangam, Ghatam and 
Khanjira. ; 

Radio and modern means of transport have made it 
difficult for regionalism to survive in music. National 
integration in this realm has gone on subtly 'and imper- 
ceptibly without any extrinsic support from the slogan- 
mongers of New Delhi. The rigidity and orthodoxy of 
gharanas is fast disappearing because they are no longer 
the closed systems they used to be. By listening to radio 
programmes, any vocalist with an open mind can easily 
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cultivate the intricacy of the Patiala school, or the laya- 
kari of the Agra school or the repose of Kirana. The result 
is that an eclectic style, which tries to synthesise all the 
finer points of these-gharanas, is fast evolving. Ustad Amir 
Khan hailed from Indore but it is an open secret how much 
he borrowed from the Kirana school. Many artistes like 
Bhimsen Joshi, Basavraj Rajguru and A. Kannan refuse 
to be cramped by the narrow tradition of any particular 
school. 

One distinctive feature of modern Indian music is the 
great regard in which folk music is held. I do not refer to 
the Republic Day celebrations, when a folk musician is 
put on display by the State like a museum piece, but that 
living folk music which provides vitality for classical 
music. It is now generally recognised that most, if not 
all, ragas are only sophisticated versions of the folk tunes 
of various regions. Pahadi, Jaijaiwanti and Desh, for 
instance, are only finer elaborations of the well-known folk 
songs of Panjab, Sind and Rajasthan respectively. Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan could sing authentically the Pahadi of 
the shepherds of Kulu valley and then demonstrate how 
ustads had given minute ornamental touches to the self- 
same melody and classicized it. In the same way, Ravi 
Shankar has elevated the Rasiya of Braj to the level of a 
raga. Kumar Gandharva not only sings with the gay 
abandon characteristic of folk music but has also composed 
ragas like Dhani and Malavati on the basis of the folk 
melodies of Madhya Pradesh. This is a healthy sign for 
classical music in India; this reliance on folk music has 
created respect for primeval rhythm and melody which 
are, after all, the source of all great music. 

It is for the first time in its history that Indian 
music is becoming really cumulative. The Sangeet Natak 
Akademi now owns a library of music where artistes like 
that pioneer of the Kirana School, Abdul Waheed Khan, 
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can be heard. Were Tansen living now, he would not 
be only a legend for posterity. With so many mechanical 
aids. it is now possible to hear the music of great masters 
in one’s own room. Maharaja Jai Singh of Alwar had 
only that great dhrupadiya, Ustad Allabande Khan, ` 
at his beck and call, but the average listener today has 
all the ustads at his command. A connoisseur of music 
may well say to himself: “Bliss was it in that dawn 
to be alive ...." 


2. Indian and Western Music 


When an Indian hears Western music for the first time, 
he is bewildered byits strangeness. He does not find 
harmony and counterpoint congenial to his listening habits. 
He is puzzled by the great variety of instruments. He finds 
it strange that the Western musician plays after looking 
at the notation. The fact that Indians show great ignorance 
about Western music can be seen from the way they often 
applaud after the first movement of a work. Once in 
Jaipur, Gisella Jahn, the conductor of the Munich Orches- 
tra, looked back in anger when she found the listeners 
indulging in this lapse in the case of a Bach concerto. Some 
of my friends were surprised to find that the first movement 
was in fast tempo and the second movement was slow. 
Most Indians find this strange because they are not used 
to this sort of transition. They complain rather naively 
that Western music has no improvisation. A little common- 
sense would show that one cannot possibly improvise on 
thirty-five. instruments and that improvisation is not a 
virtue in itself; there is an equally great value in musical 
organization. in all musical experience, there is the choice 
between improvisation and organisation, but this fact 
is often ignored. 

On the other hand, the Westerner is equally intrigued 
when he finds the absence of notation in Indian music. 
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He is surprised as much by the vocalist who goes on weav- 
ing endless melodic patterns as by the accompanist, who 
plays progressively intricate sequences of syllables on the 
tabla. He finds the time-svar continuum of Indian music 
as sickening as the fact that he has to squat on the floor 
when he gocs to hear a recital at a fricnd’s house. 

With all our new media of communication and trans- 
port facilities, this ignorance has persisted on both sidos. 
This can be seen even in certain scholarly works. Thus 
Percy A. Scholes who wrote a book on Western music 
in 1950 called it A History of Music. He took it for granted 
that Western music was the only music that mattered. 
The balance was retrieved much later in 1966, when 
Donald Jay Grout called his work A History of Western 
Music, and mentioned in the preface that he had added 
the word ‘Western’ to the title because Indian music could 
no longer be ignored. He knew that Western music was 
one half of the circle and that the other half could not 
be left out. 

But this sort of misunderstanding is not one-sided. 
The folly persists here as well. There is so much ignorance 
of Western music in India that Professor S. K. Chaubey 
in his book Indian Music Today refers to Beethoven’s 
Unfinished Symphony. The great scholar of Indian music 
did not know that Schubert was the composer of the Un- 
finished Symphony. In fact, throughout Chaubey shows a 
very perfunctory and superficial knowledge of Western 
music. In the same way, O. Goswami, who wrote his 
Ti he Story of Indian Music as late as 1965, entitles one of 
his chapters "Western vs Indian Music'. The connective 
versus’ is highly misleading. It gives the impression that 
he is going to describe a tennis match. It may be true that 
these systems of music can be contrasted but in their total 
musical value, they only supplement each other's finer 
points. The fact that Goswami does not take Western 
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music seriously can be seen from many widc-of-the-mark 
passages in the above chapter. Having decided that 
Indian music is the norm, he finds Bach and Beethoven 
wanting. He finds Debussy closer to Indian music because 
of his usc of muffled tones, and he regards him, not as an 
impressionist, but as a romantic. To quote him: 


The harmonic sequences of Eric Satic and Debussy 
were signs of this groping towards ùa new musical 
ideal, thanks to the pedal effects of the piano, 
which when played in a natural and direct manner 
is able to produce a sort of confused flow of sounds 
where to some extent the notes lose their indivi- 
duality and become integrated into a whole. But 
this integration is still a shadow—a faint image 
of thc true model of old music that is still prevalent 
in the East. The groping, searching and striving 
for the ideal still continues and will continue until 
such time as the Westerners are prepared to change 
their approach to music and reconstruct the whole 

_ musical system on the natural laws of sound. [The 
italics are mine.] 


The only comment onc can make on a passage like this 
is that Westerners can safely afford to ignore this fatherly 
advice. The author makes 'confused flow of sound' a 
virtue in itsclf and ‘natural laws of sound’ the sole mono- 
poly of Indian music. Such aesthetic norms do justice 
neither to Indian nor to Western music. The trouble with 
Goswami is that he hears Western music as if it were bad 
Indian music. 

This sort of ignorance persists because most musicolo- 
gists sec only half the picture. One is reminded of the story 
of the seven blind men and the elephant. No genuine under- 
standing of a new system is possible unless one makes an 
effort to understand the rules of the game. At present, 
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thore are various obstacles which hinder this sort of under- 
standing. 

Let us take into consideration the semantic ones first. 
In so many books written in English on Indian music, 
no satisfactory definition of ‘raga’ is available because it 
cannot be easily defined in terms of Western concepts. 
Every raga has its own movement and its own personality. 
It is not either a sonata or a concerto with a fixed form, 
hence its ontological situs cannot be determined, nor is 
it a particular composition. One will have to test all one’s. 
resources in cultural linguistics to attempt the definition 
of a musical concept like the raga. 

A common mistake is to compare a raga with a mode. 
Bach may have composed a piece in E to E mode but this 
docs not mean it is a raga. Such comparisons tend to ignore 
the basic fact about Indian music that it uses only twelve 
notes but these are sharper or flatter according to the 
character of the raga and according to.the character of 
each temperament. In the light of this, a raga can 
be roughly defined as any melodic system which, within 
certain limits, everyone discovers for himself according 
to his temperament. One can say in a sense that Beeth- 
oven is a raga. Minor eccentricities apart, in every casc, 
there are certain common traits which easily come to mind 
when we think of his music. So too when we remember 
Bach, that monument of polyphony, or Wagner, the master 
of music drama, or Sibelius who reminds one of the swans 
of Tuonela in the same way as Malhar reminds one of rain. 
Likewise certain associations easily come to mind when we 
remember Darbari which reminds one of the grandeur of 
the Moghul court, or Miyan Ki Malhar which reminds one 
of the arrival of the rains, or Bhairav, which recalls wor- 
ship in the early morning. But the difference between these 
associations is characteristic. In the former we have 
Renaissance assertion of personality; in the latter we have 
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total dissolution of. personality. In the latter the .self is 
| submerged in melody, while the sweet sadness of Mozart’s 
4 Symphony No. 40 in G Minor reflects his state of mind at 
. « — that period of his life. 

In the same way, an Indian student of Western music 
faces a parallel difficulty when he tries to understand 
tonality, chromaticism, chords and their progression, and 
major-minor modes, because parallels for these concepts 
are not to be found in Indian music. One has to shake off 
one's old habits and beliefs and imaginatively project 
oneself in to a new world before these concepts become 
familiar. 

But this sort of understanding is not forthcoming. A 
common error made by many reviewers is to equate tivra 
ma with F sharp. Now F sharp is a fixed identifiable note 
on the piano while tivra ma varies according to the tonic 
of every singer. And yet this sort of equation is common 
in the reviews published in the Statesman. 

A similar difficulty crops up when one tries to under- 
stand tala in terms of Western concepts. There is no equi- 
valent word available, hence it is rather difficult to explain 
the use of time in cyclic order in Indian music as opposed 
to the linear time of Western music. The presence of bars 
in Western music creates a misleading impression but this 
device is only a matter of harmonic convenience. A Western 
student always finds the idea of Sam and Khali intriguing 
until his nervous system gets used to it. Also it is not right 
to say that Indian rhythms are more complex than the 
Western ones — Stravinsky is no less complex rhythmi- 
cally. 

The failure to understand this difference in terms of 
cyclic and linear terms, leads H. J. Koellreutter to main- 
tain that “Time in Indian music is “experienced” time, 
not rationally “measured” time.’ ( Three Lectures on 
Music. ) This may be theoretically true but is not . 
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true in actual practice. Every sensible tabla player 
does use a metronome in the beginning, and in this 
sense, uses ‘measured’ time. On the other hand, every 
conductor has to fall back upon ‘ experienced’ time 
during the actual progress of the symphony. He cannot 
possibly use a metronome while the symphony is in 
progress. It is on this account that Herbert von Karajan 
is slower than Thomas Beecham in interpreting d=60. 
This only shows that the difference between ‘measured’ 
and ‘experienced’ time is relative and not absolute. It is a 
simple Gestalt fact that the mere indication of tempo in 
terms of andante and allegro does not ensure that it will 
be observed exactly in all cases. If David Katz's work on 
the Gestalt study of perception in relation to music is to 
be belicved, the variations remain fairly high. 

The other common word which is used in different senses 
in both systems is ‘tension’. While tension in Western music 
is dramatic and organised, in Indian music it js impromptu 
and unpremeditated. The latter may not have the conflict 
of contrasts but there is a persistent effort to create tension 
by hiding the sdm or by an intricate sequence of syllables 
on the tabla or by taking a prolonged animated taan 
—all these leave one with bated breath. Melodically, ten- 
sion is created by remaining away from the tónic for a 
long duration. Nevertheless there is a prevailing miscon- 
ception that Western music has tension while Indian music 
lacks it. This misunderstanding can be easily removed if 
we observe that the use of tala in Indian music is a fine 
texture of expectation, disappointment, surprise and satis- 
faction, and this sustains tension all the time. 

There are two other terms which are often misused while 
distinguishing between these two systems. It is commonly 
assumed that the difference between Indian and Western 
music is the difference . between melody and harmony. 
Yet the diflerence is one only of degree and not of kind. 
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When an Indian vocalist is accompanied by the sarangi, 
he does make use of heterophony, and when his accompa- 
nist tunes his tabla to pantham, he does use harmony of a 


rudimentary kind. Again, to say that Western music has: ` 


no melody, would be very unfair to Mozart, though melody 
in the Western sense is different from that in the Indian 
sense. The former hasa predetermined beginning and end 
while the latter is essentially developed by playing tricks 
with notes, by an individual perception of the tune unfold- 
ing in any direction the artiste pleases. In addition, Indian 
melody is characterised by certain subtle nuances and 
finer details which are conspicuous by their absence in. 
Western melody. Melodic devices like meend, murki, — 
gamak and khatka have reached, a point of sophistication. i 
for which no parallel can be found in slur, portamento, 3 
Or appoggiaturas. 

In spite of these semantic differences, both systems use 
the same terms—rhythm, tension and melody—without 
indicating the separate universes to which these terms refer. 
No understanding of the two systems is possible unless 
sharper distinctions are drawn in the use of these terms, 

The fact that this sort of understanding is not easily 
forthcoming can be seen from the way certain Western 
musicologists maintain that Indian music has no structure. 
Ina sense this is true because Indian music has the romance 
of the unknown, and for the most part, you just cannot 
anticipate the next impulse of the artiste. One may get 
tired of hearing Eroica—after .all, the difference will be 
one only of intepretation; but an Indian recital always 
has unforeseen possibilities. There is no value judgement 
in such a statement. There is good Indian music and there 


4s bad Indian music, depending upon whether improvisa- 


tion is used to advantage or not. Whereas Western music 
has rationalistically arranged design (and occasionally, 


the form is obvious, as in classical sonata where there are 
H. M...2 
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andante, allegro, and within 
development and recapitu- 
cture is more flexible but 
It essentially depends on 


three movements, allegro, 
each movement, the exposition, 
lation), in Indian music the stru 


not without its own inner logic. 
an artiste’s ability to, evoke the mood and atmosphere of 


a raga; all the same, it is not entirely without structure. 
While the forms in Karnatak music are fairly fixed, the 
gharanas of Hindustani music have solved this problem in 
their own way. For instance, the Patiala school relies 
on melodic variety. Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, the 
chief exponent of this school, had a theory that the dura- 
tion for which a raga could be elaborated depended on its 
melodic possibilities. The progression of a raga in the 
style of the Agra school is based on the consideration of 
rhythmic variations, particularly in relation to word-figures. 
_In our own time, Amir Khan has consciously shown his” 
concern for ‘architectonics’. He builds his musical edifice 
note, by note in observance of the principles of gestalt 
psychology—namely, when you touch the next higher 
note, an entirely new whole is formed in relation to earlier 
notes. Also, the vilambit part of his recital shows the possi- 
bility of the development of a raga in the lower octave, 
while the dut part has all the unpremeditated taans as- 
: cending into the upper octave. All the above instances 
show that Indian music is not as casual or wayward as 
one may suppose on preliminary considerations. i 
We are lucky to live at a time when music can be avail- 
able to us in our drawing rooms. The real emancipation 
of Indian music has come through tape-recorders, long- 
playing records and the radio. It is no longer the esoteric 
mystery that it used to be. It is a pity that even today 
Ustad Vilayat Khan pathologically tries to hide his art; 
once, at, a function of the Sangeet Natak Akademi he 
lost his temper with a student of music who taped his re- 
cital. But fortunately, we have Ravi Shankar too, who has. 


à 
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shared his art with everyone and has shown that Indian 
music is only a part of the Indian way of life. One can 
only hope that Ustad Vilayat Khan’s attitude is the last 
relic of the tyranny of old ustads. E 

Music is only one part of thc total cultural complex. 
The realisation of this fact makes any value judgment’ 
futile. A cat is not a defective kind of dog, nor is Indian. 
music a defective sort of Western music. The wrong impres- 
sion is convcyed by refraction in understanding created 
by certain key phrases. Most Western musicologists. 
describe Indian music as ‘modal‘monophonic’ and this. 
gives the impression that Indians did not have thc good 
sensc to rcalisc the possibility of polyphony or homophony. 
The above description of Indian music is not wrong, but. 
itis misleading. For one who is not conversant with Indien. 
music, it gives thc impression that the Indian musicians. 
only go up and down the octave and that they care only 
for melody. This vicw is wrong becausc Indian music is. 
melodic against a strictly rhythmic background, and. 
without the latter, it looks like figure without ground. 

The other extreme from this view is to say that Indian. 
music is spiritual. The epithet may be truc of an occasional 
alap on the veena, or it may apply to Abdul Karim. 
Khan who used to identify himself complctely with his 
music and treat it as a sort of sadhana—he would close: 
his eyes and stretch out every note; and this made many 
think he was doing something spiritual. But generally: 
speaking, to say that Indian music is spiritual is as mis- 
leading as to say that Western music is secular. Bach's 
Choral Preludes, Handel's Oratorio, and Beethoven’s 


. later works can compete in their meditative repose with 


the best of ‘spiritual’ Indian music. Spirituality in music 
is often mistaken for some sort of organisation of impulses 
or a desirable equipoise, and to apply this loose adjective. 
only to Indian music is to create an unnecessary false bogey. 
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As far as the assessment of Indian music is concerned, 
the pendulum has tended to swing between the two extremes 
mentioned above. Earlier, Indian music was regarded as 
one of the undertones in world music; now it has been dei- 
fied and talked of in highly reverential terms. The truth lies 
somewhere in between these opposite points of view, and 
Indian music provides à counterpoint to Western music. 

The above point can be understood better if we work 
out the parallel in religious terms. The Bible begins: 
‘In the beginning was the word...’. Likewise, Western 
music begins with the principle *sct it down’. Examples 
of written music are found as far back as the Gregorian 
chants of the eleventh century. On the other hand, Indian 
music took the Buddha more seriously and believed in 
his saying that “names only hide the reality of things around 
us’, Hence Indian music refused to be pinned down to 
symbols. It remained. intuitive and therefore, discursive. 
It had no history. External conditions like the forms of 
patronage changed but the music remained much the same. 
Even the classical treatises on Indian music like Bharata’s 
Natya Shastra or Sarangdeva’s Sangeet Ratnakara have 
only archaeological interest. 

On the other hand, Western music shows a definite 
evolution from the simple to the complex. It became cumu- 
lative because it had notation. T his difference can be seen 
from the fact that whereas an Indian flautist can look at 
the mountains and play, the Western flautist will say: ‘Let 
me go and bring some music,’ and then look at the page 
and play. Thus, Western music is the repository of the 
best musical thoughts of the best musical minds. But in 
Indian, music, the inherited part is very small. Raga Mal- 
kauns may have come down the generations for more than 
two thousand years, yct in its content it is astonishingly 
simple. What history has passed on are the five notes 


that comprise the scale of this raga. For the rest, the artiste. 


D 
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is free to do as he likes within certain limits. 

But this flexibility has given the misleading impression 
that the written music of the West which embodies the 
progressively intricate forms of harmony is the highest con- 
summation of musical organisation, while improvisation 
and melody—the chief features of Indian music—are re- 
garded as something in a minor key. The fact that this view 
is wrong can be seen by taking a parallel analogy from 
painting. When the Westerner looks at an Indian painting, 
he is surprised to find that Indians did not know about 
perspective. But he ignores the fact that what is lost in 
perspective is gained in texture and that one cannot have 
both perspective and texture at the same time. It is only 
when one knows the inevitability of this choice that one 
realises the matchless brilliance of the texture of a Moghul 
miniature. Harmony and melody seem to be in the same 
plight as perspective and texture. The full appreciation of 
melody and texture depends on one’s ability to realise the 
aesthetic postulate that the value lies in minute particulars. 
After all, the clouds appear in the sky every year but surely 
their patterns are different. Only when one hears Indian. 
melody from this point of view, docs on? realise that God 
has evenly distributed His gifts between the two hemi- 
spheres. The real choice is between tone colour and shrutis, 
between harmony and rhythm, between modulation and 
melody, and between organisation and improvisation. 
Only when one attends to both systems carefully can one 
enjoy all these musical elements fully. 

, This problem of musical choice can be fully understood: 
if we sce the difference between Indian and Western civi- 
lisation in broader terms. W. B. Yeats summed up the 
achievement of the West by saying: ‘Measurement began 
our might.’ On the other hand, he fount ‘Asiatic, vague 
immensities’ in the East. This difference can be seen by . 
comparing the plummet-measured face of Phidias's 
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statue with the serene but disproportionate statue of the 
Buddha. The sculptors of the'Ajanta caves did not care for 
dimensions; they cared for the beatific smile on the Bud- 
.dha’s face. In the same way, the Indian musician empha- 


sises the intuitive perception of melody, while the Western | 


musician aspires for precision in melody by having the 
'cighty-eight notes of his plane periodically tuned to fixed, 
measured frequencies. Indian music cares for the unheard 
‘melody betiveen the notes while Western music cares for 
‘the measured notes, lending them immense variety by 
playing them simultaneously on a number of instruments. 

In spite of these differences, there have been many at- 
‘tempts to borrow the good points of the other style. In 
its effort to be progressively complex, Western music is 
‘tending to arrive at a dead end. The partial exceptions to 
this rule are the neo-classicalist Stravinsky, who has re- 
vived fourteenth century madrigals, and Bela Bartok 
and Vaughan Williams, who have used their national 
folk idioms in classical compositions. Incidentally, Bartok 
and Williams, like Bade Ghulam Ali Khan and Kumar 
Gandharva, have all along belicved that all art must, 
Antaeus-like, grow from the soil. They have regarded 
‘classical music as a sophisticated version of folk music— 
after all, primeval rhythm ‘and melody are the sources of 
all great music. But these are exceptional cases. Other- 
wise, the belief in ‘progress’ in the Western sense has lcd 
to musical chaos such as is expressed in the atonality 
‘of Schoenberg. It is to counteract this lawlessness that 
Yehudi Menuhin recently suggested that Western music 
should cultivate the melodic grandeur of Indian music. 

But no genuine musical cross-fertilisation has yet been 
possible. While it is interesting to note that Ravi Shankar 
can play a Bach suite on the sitar or that Yehudi Menuhin 
can play raga Malkauns, these remain superficial novel- 
tics. After all, John Mcyers spent a large number of years 
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in the British Museum, trying to work out some system 
whereby he could combine harmony with melody but these 
efforts have not borne fruit. They have succeeded as much 
as has Roussell’s symphony inspired by four cities of 
India or Gustav Holst's musical epic inspired by Savitri. 
Otherwise, jazz, which has no classical pretensions, is 
the only form of Western music which has not only bor- 
rowed the intricacy of Indian tala in the form of synco-.- 
pation but has also cultivated improvisation in the Indian 
style. It is interesting to sce George Harrison play an alap 
in raga Kafi and improvise the same raga as a jazz tune. 
But this looks too much like Mahesh Yogi's transcendental 
meditation which promises all this and spirituality too. 
Among the Indian borrowings from Western music, 
the most futile attempt has been AIR’s attempt at an or- 
chestra—vadya vrinda. As mentioned earlier, some musi- 
cians have attempted to incorporate western concepts 
into their compositions for this orchestra, but by and large, 
vadya vrinda sounds too much like Western renaissance 
music and can be tolerated only by ears not trained to 


` appreciate Western music of the cightecnth and nine- 


teenth centuries. 

Indian music would not have been on the world map 
today if Ravi Shankar had not encountered Western music 
during his early days spent in Paris. He recalls in his 
Autobiography, My Music, My Life, that in those days, 
Indian music was accused of repetition and redundancy. 
This made him resolve that he would present Indian music 
in a Western costume by premeditating his rhythmic. 
sallies and by avoiding unnecessary improvisation. Besides, 
as a result of the influence of Western music, Ravi Shankar 


‘takes pride in the fact that he has introduced jugalSandi 


in Indian music. He is however, oblivious of thc fact that 
it lacks the simultaneity of Western music and amounts 
only to ‘you play this piece and I shall follow with that’. 
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But Ravi Shankar continues to believe in'the Western idea 
of progress. Hence he is fond of introducing new ragas 
like Rasiya and Manj Khamaj or adopting ragas from 
Karnatak music like Kirvani, Charukeshi and Simhendhra 
Madhyamam. While these attenpts at experimentation 
are laudable, he ignores the fact that a raga is not a raga 
unless it has temporal sanctity and old associations. If 
culture is a configuration of values, Ravi Shankar, with 
these innovations, has created a precarious imbalance 
and progressively become an alien on his own soil. 

I have talked at length about these hybrids of Indian 
and Western music because I do not approve of musical 
muddle. What we nced is good Indian music and good 
Western music. An indiscriminate mixing of the two leads 
to interesting experiments but not to any acsthetically 
satisfying experiences. After all, what is vadya vrinda 
but second-rate Western music and Yehudi Menuhin's 
raga Malkauns but second-rate Indian music? AI] such 
experiments show disrespect for the autonomy of the two 
systems. In the interest of total musical value, each system 
should try to develop its own strong points instead of 
being a mediocre imitation of the other. 

As a matter of fact, Indian and Western music are strictly 
complementary. They are two halves of the same musical 
circle. If Indian music has pleasing melody with its shrutis, 
[meend, murki, gamak and such other melodic devices 
based on intricate rhythmic patterns, Western music has 
brilliant harmony with many intricate variants created by 
fine orchestral effects. Hence what onc gets in Indian 
music, one docs not gct in Western music, and vice versa. 
What is needed is a greater awareness of these two systems 
as the expression of various forms of consciousness, and 
the widening of this realm of consciousness through under- 
standing and Sympathy so that any musical mind can en- 
compass with ease both the systems. 





3. Hindustani and Karnatak Music 


The fact that Indian musicians suffer from a sense of 
isolation can be seen from the utter lack of interest that 
Hindustani musicians show in Karnatak music and vice 
versa. This neglect is so conspicuous that it makes one 
doubt whether Indian music is one homogenous whole or 
two unrelated semicircles. The mutual ignorance can only 
be deplored because both systems have complementary 
qualities. No one cari claim to have enjoyed Indian music 
who has not experienced both the endless viability and 
deep pathos of Karnatak Todi and the grandeur and lei- 
surcliness of Hindustani Darbari. 

The fact that North Indian musicologists show general 
ineptitude and parochialism can be seen from the case of 
G. H. Ranade’s Hindusthani Music. ‘The northern way 
easily lends a gentle emotional character to the raga and 
makes, it subtle yet reflective. The southern way, on the 
other hand, with its fast time-measures and difficult mathe- 
matical elaborations and associations of the notes without 


preference for any of them, makes it a gigantic affair of . 


both mechanical and inteilectual effort.’ To make emotion 
the exclusive prerogative of northern music is to ignore 
the elusive fascination. of Balamurali Krishna. and D. K. 


Ve 
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Pattamal. Such generalisations only show that Indian 
musicologists live in a limited world of their own. 


In order to see how the two systems are different, it will 


be worthwhile to analyse a typical concert of Karnatak 
music in Madras. During Christmas, there is a festival of 
music in Madras, and at this time, one cannot fail to notice 
that there is a much greater discipline in Karnatak music 
than there is in Hindustani musiç. The programmes of 
the Madras Music Academy are well planned. In the 
Western style, a printed sheet announces the ragas to be 
sung by the artiste in the same way that a conductor de- 
cides whether he is going to serve Bach or Debussy on a 
particular evening. There may be four concerts in one 
day but all of them start on time. They usually start with 
Hamsadhvani—a very good raga to warm up with because 
of its pentatonic character and equal intervallic distances— 
and they invariably end with Madhyamavati. 

The greater discipline of South Indian music’ can also 


be seen from the way it is taught. Everyone starts with ; 


Mayamalava Gouda which is the Southern equivalent of 
Bhairav. In North India there is a wide choice, a beginner 
can start with either Yaman, Bilawal, Bhairav, or Bhoopali. 
The controversy is still alive whether it is easier to learn 
pentatonic Bhoopali or septatonic Yaman. In the South, 
not only does everyone learn the same raga, but also the 
same svaravalis, jatisvaras, geethas, alankars and varnas| 
that were set by Purandaradas four hundred years ago. 
Even when a veena player renders a kriti, he reproduces 
the same vocal contours of the original melody of the 
composer. 

The trend towards standardisation can also be seen 
.from the way the Madras Music Academy acts as law- 
giver. If someone composes a new raga, he refers it to the 
Academy for its verdict. Nothing is left to the vagaries of 
listeners. It would have been very difücult for Penderski 
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if he had been born in South India. 

Because of its standardisation, Karnatak music is more 
socially shared than is Hindustani music. In the latter 
system, the composer is usually anonymous, but in the 
former, he is prominent. Composers like Thyagaraja, 
Muthuswami Dikshitar, and Shyama Shastri enjoy the 
same prestige that Bach, Beethoven and Mozart do in 
Western music. The kriti has a set notated form, and the 
only difference in its rendition by different singers is the 
difference of interpretation. The kriti occupies the same 
place in South India that Ravindra Sangeet does in Bengal. 
It is the common property of every music lover. Every- 
one knows the words and the tune; the interest only lies 
in what each singer is going to do with it. In this case, 
there is less improvisation because the composition is set. 
Since South Indians are used to these set pieces, they in- 
variably find Hindustani music rather repetitive. 

The truth is that Hindustani music is far more flexible, 
and its gharanas permit many deviations. For instance, 
singers of the Agra school render Chandrakauns with 
pancham and komal reshab, and specialise in ragas like 
Barwa and Ghara. But in the South every raga is rendered 
in the same style by everyone. 

. Hindustani music is comparatively less inhibited. One 
can have twenty varieties of Bhairav alone, and yet have 
the freedom to come out with one more new-fangled form 
like Mallikarjun Mansoor's Kabiri Bhairav. In the South, 
such endless ramification of ragas is neither found nor 
tolerated. : 

Another interesting difference can be soen in the audi- 
‘ence reaction in the South. As a North Indian, I was sur- 
prised when I saw the entire Music Academy of Madras 


indulge in collective clapping and mass counting of beats. 


This is not just a social superfluity. Karnatak tala observes 
five intricate jatis and unless one keeps on counting the 


x 
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beats, one is likely to 8o astray. It is rhythmically far 
more complex than North Indian music—the great mri- 
dangam virtuoso, Palghat Sri T. S. Mani Iyer’s rendering 
of Kanada Chapu and Aditala (PMAE 503) Icaves one 


much more amazed than any rendering by Ahmed Jan 


Thirakwe. f Po 
The fact that therc is better organisation 1n Karnatak 


music can be seen from a comparative study of ragamalika. 
Swati Tirunal's Bhavayami has a set structure insofar as 
all the seven, ragas are intertwined. The set sargam enables 
the artiste to arrive at the sthayi in an inevitable manner, 
and then take off to a new raga. How haphazard ragama- 
lika is in Hindustani music can be seen from Ustad Ali 
Akbar Khan's wayward and fanciful rendering in Pilu 
(EALP 1274). He hops from one raga to another at his. 
own sweet will, hence there is no composite structure. On: 
the other hand, the set composition of Bhavayami can be. 
rendered by M. S. Subbulakshmi and M. L. Vasanta- 
kumari in as different a way as Schubert's Unfinished 
Symphony has been interpreted by Guido Cantelli and. 
Yehudi Menuhin. And yet the essential pattern is obvious. 
]n this respect, Karnatak music comes closer to Western. 
music. Except for ragam, taanam and pallavi, there is much. 
more composition and much less improvisation in 
Karnatak music. Ta 

_ There has been much futile controversy about the con- 
tinuity of tradition in the two systems. Such polemics are 


unnecessary because they have not much to do with live. 


music, But the fact that Karnatak music has preserved the 
seventy-two melakartas obviously shows its ancient roots. 
In the North, this classification has been preserved only 


in dhrupad, an older style. The continuity of tradition in. 


Karnataka music can also be seen from the fact that the 


smridangam is still used, while in the North, the percussion: 
instrument is the tabla which came into being when Amir 
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Khusro cut the pakhawaj into two parts. So too, his creation, 


» the sitar, a lukewarm and frivolous version of the veena, 


shows its Persian influence in its flitting grace and tripping 
quality. Persian influence has naturally been stronger in the 
North than in the South; the parting of ways between the 
music of-the two regions is marked by the Muslim corquest. 

Innovation is a comparatively rare thing in Karnatak 
music. It is very occasionally that one comes across an ` 
M. S. Gopalakrishnan cultivating the Hindustani style 
or a Chittibabu playing the veena in the romantic style 
ora T. Chowdiah devising his own violin. In fact, once 
when Chittibabu deviated from the written kriti, he was 
advised by an orthodox newspaper critic to cultivate 
Hindustani music. The objection was that he should not 
have used: his own imagination and that he should have 
faithfully reproduced the written notation as far as-pos- 
sible. If Chittibabu plays shadjam instead of Thyagaraja’s 
pancham, he is considered to be doing harm to the great 
composer. The emphasis is on purity, and no concession 
is made to individual vagaries. 

Karnatak musicians have remained generally indifferent 
to the finer graces of voice production and. voicc-culturc. 
An occasional exception to the rule may be a Balamurali 
Krishna or Madurai Mani Iyer. The American, Jon 
Higgins, was able to create such a fine impression because 
he had cultivated his voice so well. But generally Karnatak 
musicians care more for intricacy than for sweetness. 
Attention is paid to the convolutions of notes and not to 
their elegant production. At the start of the recital, a 
Hindustani musician tries to identify himself with the note; 
a Karnatak musician tries to weave a vibrato or a tremolo 
around a note. The Hindustani musician aspires for re- 
pose while the Karnatak musician depicts the eternal 
heraclitean flux. The difference can be seen between the 
serene expression of Buddha’s face in the Ellora caves and 
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the movement of Nataraj in the bronze statuc. 
dustani music is leisurely 


Broadly speaking, Hin / and re- , 
laxed, while Karnatak music is tense and. fleeting. The. 


intricacy of. Karnatak music is mostly preplanned. Thus, 
the involved svaraprasthas are often premeditated and they 
are rendered with a sharp sense of the frequency of notes. 
‘On the other hand Hindustani musicians are free to do: 
what they please; Amir Khan could take any liberty with 
his sargams, often covering the entire octave with a ghasite 
There are marked differences in the use of tempo in the 
two systems. The slcw (vilambit) tempo is almost unknown 
in Karnatak music. It is difficult to find an equivalent of 
2 Ektal or Jnoomra—the sedate tempo of bada khayal— 
in Karnatak music. In Hindustani music, tuere is thc set 
` progression of tempo from vilambit to madhyalaya to 
drut. There is no such compartmentalisation of tempo 
in Karnatak music. The fast tempo can be followed by a 
slow one in accompaniment. In this respect, Karnatak 
music comes closer to Western músic. Ignorance of this 
fact Icads O. Goswami to a misconception. In The Story of 
- Indian Music, he says: ‘In raga-alapana, for example, the 
Hindustani style allows a longer duration to the sonant 
and sub-sonant notes which is completely unknown in the 
Southern style. The notes are rendered pure in the North; 
in the Karnatak style, they are rendered with gamakas.” 
The fact that Karnatak musicians do not sing in slow tempo 
does not mean that they do not care for the purity ofa note. 
Goswami's Charge shows that he is as much biascd 
qoe See M as is Ranade, who did not find 
. The mistake arises from the lack of 
sympathy for the appreciation of other styles. The diffe- 
oer i eben M eU UN eo 
tecture. To say that Rada wok MEE SANA 
purity of a note is as absurd gud. oo not Naye fhe 
i as to say that the architecture 
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of the Meenakshi temple in Madurai is impure. The 
mistake arises from wrong aesthetic assumptions. North 
Indian musicologists prefer the décorative to the intricate, 
and this unconscious preference is responsible for many 
wrong charges being levelled against Karnatak music. 
The truth is that Karnatak music is far more rational 


‘than Hindustani music. This can be seen from the superi- 


ority of the melakarta classification to the one based on. 
the thaats. Bhatkande's system has pedagogical value 
but in practice, it is highly misleading. The systematic 
approach of the South Indian music can be seen from. 
the fact that all the seventy-two ragas which use all the 
seven notes of the octave are rationalistically arranged. 
The first thirty-six ragas use shudh madhyam, while the- 
last thirty-six use tivra madhyam. From these janaka 
(generic) modes, they derive janya (generated) modes. 
which use fewer notes. This type of classification is superior 
to one based on thaats. The latter tends to create confu- 
sion at various levels. G ; 
The prejudice against Karnatak music has survived in. 
the north because A.I.R. has not donc its duty properly. 


D 


. There are no facilities for understanding the other system. 


Till 1973, during the Radio Sangeet Sammelan, separate: 
concerts were arranged in the North and the South. It 
is only from that year that facilities have been given for 
hearing the best of both systems. It is only through radio: 
that we discover that Kafi is related to Karaharpriya,. 
that Jogia is related to Saveri, that Bageshri is related to- 
Sri Ranjani, that Ahir Bhairav is related to Chakravakam, 
and that Durga is close to Shudh Saveri. It is only through. 
mutual effort that we can perceive the unity and continuity 
of Indian music. Radio can be a great help in removing 
ignorance and misunderstanding. Thereby it can also 
help one to apprcciate Indian music as one homogenous. 
whole in all its richness and variety. 





4. Is Indian Music Spiritual ? 


_ Western musicologists have said, and we have believ- 
ed, that Indian music is spiritual. But this view needs exa- 
mination from various points of view. The issue cannot be 
decided unless one is able to define the term ‘spirituality’. 
. The common mistake is to suppose that spirituality is 
some sort of quality that inheres in an art object. It is not 
a property like heat or weight that can be objectively veri- 
fied. It is merely some sort of contemplative effect created 
in the mind that is exposed to some art object—in this 
case, music—and which is then projected onto the object 
itself. In other words, if an artiste can attune his mind 
with that of his listeners so that there is complete absorp- 
tion in his work, his music acquires for the listeners, a 
quality that might be called spiritual. In emotive terms, 
it is the state of mind expressed by Wordsworth in his 
well-known lines: 


*With an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.’ 
The question arises whether this state of mind is peculiar 
tojIndian music only. One wonders why spirituality has 
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been considered the prerogative of Indian music. It is 
worthwhile to enquire into the genesis of this view.. 

The rclationship between music and religion in India 
has been so intimate that this has often been the source 
of the misconception about the spirituality of Indian music. 
In India, music has often been associated with the worship 
of a deity, riyaz is treated as a sadhana, and most musi- 
cians treat their art and their instruments with great re- 
verence. The notion that Indian music is Spiritual also 
arises from the fact that most classical compositions have 
religious themes, such as the praise. of the creator of the 
universe. A Karnatak concert invariably begins with an 
invocation to Lord Ganapati in Hamsadhvani. It is often 
‘said that raga Lalit is spiritual because a religious compo- ' 
sition Re Man Ram Nam Tu Jap is set to this raga. One 
does not know what happens to the spirituality of the raga 
when Bhimsen Joshi sings a romantic composition in the 
same raga about the despair of a forlorn woman who does 
not know to whom she should tell her dream of the night. 
It is obvious that many music lovers often mistake. the 
religious content of the composition for the spirituality 
‘of music. By a-similar logic, all the religious compositions 
of Bach and Handel should also be regarded as spiritual. 

It is not without significance that Tansen's guru, Swami 

Haridas, was as much a saint as a musician. The great 
"composer, Thyagaraja, wrote most of his kritis on reli- 
gious themes. It is often said that Karnatak music is more 
spiritual than Hindustani music because all its composers 
from Purandaradas onwards were religious men who 
wrote on spiritual themes. Even Swati Tirunal, the Maha- 
taja-of Travancore who was a great composer, devoted 
less time to his state duties, and more to the worship 
of his deity, Padmanabhan. From all this, it is buta short 
jump to the conclusion that Indian music is ‘spiritual’, 


In our own time, Yehudi Menuhin, with his interest in 
H. M...3 
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ading exporter of India's spirituality. But he, 
her leading Western musicologists, 1s inte- 
rested only in the instrumental music of India, especially 
the alap part, and is a great admirer of Ravi Shankar and 
Ali Akbar Khan. This is possibly one reason for his read- 
ing an undue amount of spirituality into Indian music. 
Spiritual thoughts naturally arise when one hears Ali Ak- 
bar engrossed in the notes he is playing, OT when a mean- 
ingful silence is followed by a soft transition from one note 
to another, or when & tonal trance is followed by a linger- 
ing resonance that makes onc catch one's breath. Ravi 
Shankar and Nikhil Bancrjec conycy the same impression 
when they lose themselves in the broad modulations of 
the bass octave and create veena-like effects. 

But it is wrong to suppose that only alap in instrumental 
music is spiritual. The bias against layakari is rather un- 
founded. The truth is that more of one's self is involved 
in music when the sitar is accompanied by the tabla than 
otherwise. But the misconception about the superiority 
of alap prevails because some great artistes have remained 
rather indifferent to the role of rhythm in their music. 
Tala was a major casualty when Abdul Karim Khan sang 
with closed eyes. He tended to lengthen his notes and often 
treated rhythm as a minor adjunct to his recital. Pandit 
Dilip Chandra Bedi even went to the extent of saying 
that laya distracts from pure concentration on music. 

But the truth is that Indian music employs the whole 
soul because we lose ourselves in the parallel intricacies of 
rhythm and melody when we hear the raga unfolding ag- 
sinet the background of the cyclical rhythm. To say that tala 
s ei ci A factors that contribute to the spirituality 
the total nancies Sees thedimporatrelo itaplaysiin 
of Mallikarjun QNI KE Slow Teentala, the favourite 
SE oor and Kesarbai Kerkar, has its own 

p ect and can hold the mind in thrall for hours. 


yoga, is a le 
like many ot 
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It is a common assumption these days that Indian music 
is spiritual because Indian artistes meditate over notcs. 
This tends to equate spirituality with contemplation and 
undermines the important role of artistic values. The: 
total immersion of self is caused by various factors. The 
drone, the tala, the melodic ornaments,—all receive their 
proportionate attention. The complexity of these factors 
explains why many Indian artistes devote many years to- 
rigorous riyaz until all these factors became almost 
unconsciously spontaneous. 

Often, Indian artistes try to explain the spirituality of 
Indian music in atomistic terms. Thus Bhairav is regarded 
as spiritual because one is supposed to meditate over 
reshab, and reshab is said to convey the idea of sunrise.. 
This view is as mistaken as to say that Puriya is spiritual 
because reshab is coy and that it has to be lightly. touched. 
The only advantage of such an analogy is that it tries to- 
explain, like the love songs of John Donne, the spiritual in 
terms of the romantic. 

If alap had been the only spiritual part of Indian music, 
dhrupad would not have lost its popularity. But these: 
days, khayal has gained ascendency over dhrupad be- 
cause its simultaneous use of rhythm and melody is more 
, appealing. Even within khayal, Amir Khan creates greatcr 
"impact because his slow khayal is meditatively intertwined 
with rhythm. Xt is easier for the mind to absorb itself in 
prolonged notes that are bound within laya than would 
be the case otherwise. Amir Khan's slow Jhoomra condi- 
tions the mind in such a way that the majesty of thc notos 
is perceived much better against that rhythmic background 
than when they are rendercd as alap by the Dagar brothers. 

In fact, Indian artistes have tended to go in two opposito 
directions. One group treats notes as sadhana, while the 
other tries to integrate as many factors as possible. All 
the gharanas of Hindustani music can be divided into 
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two categorics—ihe active and the contemplative. The 
first one is represented by the artistes of the Agra and 
Patiala gharanas. Broadly speaking, Sharafat Hussain 
and Munnawar Ali do not tune their minds with that of 
their audience. Their aim is more to surprise than to please. 
Hence they lay too much emphasis on taiyari or virtuo- 
sity. Their purpose is to give a display of difficult taans, 
‘clever divisions of the time-cycle and intricato ways of 
arriving at the sam. By the test of inwardness, those artistes 
are found wanting. In this case, one cannot fail to notice 
the Coleridgean difference between fancy and imagina- 
tion. In the case of Yeshwant Rao Purohit's Malkauns 
we are completely absorbed, while in the case of Nissar 
Hussain Khan's Abhogi, we are left with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. In the former, the parts are coadunatod likc 
the cells of a living organism, in the latter, they are combined 
Jike the bricks of a wall. 

The contemplative category as represented by Abdul 
Karim Khan, Sawai Gandharva and Amir Khan presents 
the best instance of complete identification with notes. 


It is with such music that spirituality is often associated. ` 


It is usually in the slow singing of these ustads that this 
total absorption of the self in music becomes possible, 
-and it is this sense of musical delight which gives a certain 
spiritual touch to the taans of Amir Khan and Bhimsen 
Joshi. From this point of view Bade Ghulam Ali is an 
exception. No one would ever say that his Bhoopali, 
which is an invocation to Shiva, is any less spiritual for 
its outstanding virtuosity. 

Insofar as the spirituality of Indian music refers to some 
‘sort of organisation of our impulses ora desirable equipoise, 
itis not proper to apply the adjective to Indian music alone. 
To say that Indian music is spiritual is as misleading as 
to say that Western music is secular. Even in the West 
until the first half of the eightcenth century, music was 
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as much a handmaid of religion as it has been in India. 
At least three great composers—Vivaldi, Handel and 
Bach—had intimate associations with the church. Even 
apart from Bach’s Passion According to St. Matthew or 
Handel’s Oratorio, Western music has much to offer in the 
realm of instrumental music that can be called spiritual. 
Bach’s Choral Preludes, Beethoven’s Eroica, Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony or Bela Bartok's Sonata for Un- 
accompanied Violin are as much spiritual as the best of 
Indian music. Thus the spirituality of Indian music is a 
false bogey that has been created by certain Western musi- 
cologists and woolly Indian musicians. In fact—as in life 
so in music—the spirituality of India remains a foreign 
exchange commodity. : 





:5. Ragamalika Paintings 


A phenomenon which has intrigued many Westerners 
‘is the group of paintings which depicts ragas in Indian 
music. Almost every school of miniature painting has tried 
to provide its own version of the pictorial rendering of a 
‘raga. Thus, for the same Todi, there are different inter- 
pretations in the Moghul, Pahadi or Bundi schools. 

Among the many reasons forwarded for the existence of 
these paintings, the one that has considerable cogency is 
-anthropomorphical. It was generally believed that a parti- 
cular deity presides over the destiny ‘of every raga. Hence 
the anthropomorphic form of a raga usually corresponded 
to its melodic form. The general belief in certain quarters 


still is, that every audible sound-form corresponds to a ` 


‘visual image-form, and unless the deity incarnating that 
image-form is properly invoked, the performance is not 
going to click. It is on this account that to this day, Ustad 
Rahimuddin Khan Dagar starts his recital with the chant- 
ing of a Sanskrit dhyan sloka from the Vedas in the hope 
that the particular deity will oblige. 

The other important idea behind these paintings is that 
technique is mere body. The soul can be invoked only when 
the picture of the prcsiding deity is kept in mind. The 


underlying idea is that one should try to sing something: 


more than merely notes. In a story from the Panchatantra, 
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Pandit Vishnu Sharma tried to drive home this moral. 
A jackass once thought that he could sing beautifully 
because he knew that ‘there are scven svaras, three scales 
and twenty-two shrutis. The moral of the story is thad 
there is no substitute for native merit, and yet, unless 
one submits oneself religiously to the deity embodied in 
a raga, one cannot bring out its essontial genius. 

Such mythological associations are quite common- 
place in the legends about Indian music. There is a well- 
known story that the ragas once went to Vishnu and com- 
plained to him that Narada had mutilated them. The moral 
of the story is that ragas should be treated with devotion 
and exactitude. This is the reason why each raga found 
its correlate in a painting—so that everyone remembers 
that a raga is greater than the sum of its notes. 

The legato of Indian music enables one to create vary- 
ing configurations which differ from artiste to artiste. 
The complex totality of a raga can be recreated only 
when one keeps the picture of the raga in mind. Because 
of set notation, the variations in Western music are minor. 
With elaborate indications and fixed notes, the difference 
between Claudio Arrau’s and Paul Procopolis’ piano 
renderings of Becthoven's Moonlight Sonata, is not as 
flagrant as that between Omkar Nath Thakur’s and Faiyaz 
Khan’s Todi. Nevertheless, the deviations between the 
various renderings of a raga have to be within certain 
fixed limits. By keeping the painting in mind, the artiste 
manages to conform to the accepted view of a raga. 

It is on this account that orthodox Indian musicians 
have regarded ragas as gods and goddesses, with their own 
individuality. There is a metaphorical suggestion in the 
phrase—the ‘chaal’ of a raga. This suggests that each raga 
has its own peculiar gait, its own characteristic bearing 
and its own typical character. Just as one identifies a man 
by certain physical features, so one identifies a raga by its 
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pakad or certain characteristic melodic phrases. 

After all, every raga has certain attributes in the same 
way that any person has. One knows that Bhairav has the 
serenity of early dawn even as Darbari has the grandeur 
of midnight. Every raga has its own unique tonal relation- 
ships. Marwa and Puriya have the same tonic material but 
mere shifts of emphasis, in Marwa, reshab and dhaivat, 
in Puriya, gandhar and nishad, lend them distinct per- 
sonalities. One associates an overdose of meend with 
Malkauns even as one expects typical andolan around 
the gandhar of Darbari. Such features impart a distinct 
personality to every raga. 

- Many ragas are so similar that part of one’s attention 
has to be given to the fact that a particular raga should 
not get mixed up with its allied mode. Bhoopali, Deshkar, 
Shudh Kalyan and Jait have almost similar notes, hence 
the distinguishing of one from the other requires con- 
siderable musical acumen. From this point of view, the 
painting of a raga was meant to enable an artiste to retain 
the purity and ‘individuality of the particular mode by 
keeping in mind its pictorial identity. As far back as 1914, 
F. H. Fox-Strangways did not fail to notice this attribute: 
*A raga gets its special flavour not so much from its being 
just what it is, as from its being something else, closely 
allied to.it, which is present all the time in the musician’s 
consciousness. (The Music of Hindostan.) 
1 The intricacy of one art can often be suggested by the 
intricacy of another. The complexity of Indian music 
arises from the subtle way in which melody and rhythm 
; m Da dd to each other. How delicate Indian melody is 
EU IS Dur the minuteness with which the seventeen 
mm ehe ru are combined with the shrutis 
twined with aac paezoue 2 f melody. is subtly, anf EE 
a : plex permutations of tala. This gives 
Indian music a complexity the like of which can be shown 
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only in painting, because in the latter, the pattern can be 
instantaneously perceived, since it is depicted in space. 


Vo, 


In music the pattern is fleeting and elusive because it is. 


depicted in time. The painters of the ragamalika series, 
by capturing this pattern, bring out the essence of Goethe's 
words: ‘Tarry awhile, thou fleeting moment.’ 


The other important purpose which the ragamalika. 


paintings served was that they were a perennial reminder 
of the fact that classical music is not mere form without 
content—that when one sings Lalit for instance, one should 


not sing merely the notes which comprise this raga. If one: 


docs this, one sings the mere skeleton of the raga. A great 
artiste makes an effort.to sing the painting wherein a 
woman is shown waiting for her lover early in the morning 


and wondering with whom she should share her dream of’ 


the night. Similarly, artistes who sing Malhar do not for- 


get those dark clouds in the paintings and they try to- 


depict these musically by the incantation of the key word 
*dhoom'. 


It is interesting to note that most paintings are rein- 


forced by couplets which describe the themes. In order- 


that the artiste might not forget the essential genius of a 
Taga, he was supposed to keep in mind, apart from the 
paintings, dhyan shlokas. Poetry, too, can be an aid to- 
perceiving the inner essence of a raga. Thus, Todi is per- 
sonified: ‘with a glass cup filled with wine called Kadam- 
vani, with her beautiful face supported by her left hand, 


and with her right hand carrying a portion of the scarf’ 


of her lover; I also think of Todi, in my heart. This, poem 
describes at length what the painting is supposed to con- 
vey instantly. Bhimsen Joshi scores over other artistes 
because he has paid greater attention to representation in 


Indian music. His Todi for example has a finer and subtler- 


combination of poetry and music than is the case with 
other artistes. : 
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One notices the recurrence of certain symbolism in the 
ragamalika paintings. In certain cases, the causal nexus 
is obvious. For instance, in raga Hindol, a woman is shown 
sitting on a swing giving à feeling of the lilting joy 48so- 
-ciated with that pentatonic mode. Likewise, the depic- 
tion of the rains in the paintings of Malhar and Sarang is 
the case of an intelligible symbolism, as’ these ragas have 
always been associated with this scason. 

Then there is the recurrence of animal symbolism. The 
idea in this case is that animals are as much charmed by 
music as are men. It is only this explanation which can 
justify the presence of snakes in the painting that depicts 
raga Asavari, or that of deer in Todi and that of elephants 
in Kanhada. The fact that deer respond to music is a 
popular theme in Sanskrit literature and a common super- 
stition among shikaris. Thus, in Vasavadatta (Gray’s 
translation) we read: ‘With herds of deer delighted by the 
notes of songs of kinnaras (satyrs) close by.” Such literary 
allusions give authenticity to the -poignancy of the Todi 
painting. The case of Todi is typical because it is descfi- 
bed as ‘a beautiful damsel who holds a veena in her hands 
and is busy enchanting the deer of the forest’. The painting 
comes alive because a deer’s love of music is so well-known 
that it is used almost as a snare for hunting it. 

The association of Kanhada with clephants is rather 
farfetched. It has been explained by the fact that this melody 
was sung when a prince killed an elephant. The athletic 
element contained in the visual image has no counterpart 
in its musical presentation, though the original story has 
it that Kanhada sounded more enchanting when it was 

Ti r from convincing. 
a PULL Mio that certain ragas have survived 
CEU ET ngs. uch ragas as Kokali, Desa Barati, 
> pa; and Malava Gaudi are no longer per- 
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formed. Yet, there are brilliant paintings based on these 
ragas which describe the familiar emotions of love and 
separation. It would be an interesting exercise for an art 
historian to find out when these ragas became obsolete. 
Bade Ghulam Ali used to say that most ragas have 
changed their form because of the oral tradition of teach- 
ing Indian music; when the disciple forgot the original 
notes, he invariably substituted his own notes. Likewise, 
many ragas have now completely disappeared because of 
those jealous gurus who made these their private property. 
It is heartening to note that some of these ragas have 
survived at least in their pictorial form. 


6. Aesthetics, Emotion and Rasa 


A. N. Whitehead once complained that English scholars 
do not treat learning imaginatively; the same complaint 
is truc of Hindustani musicians. There is too much of 
mechanical drudgery, too little of creative encounter. 
There are various factors which are responsible for this. 

Firstly, there is the rather misplaced faith in riyaz, that 
practice alone is the panacea for artistic perfection. It 

may be true that Ahmed Jan Thirakwa reached the top by 
practising for fourteen hours a day, but a lesser man may 
end up with musical neurosis. Practice is often mechanical 
and not conscious. The result is that the art gets soulless. 
It becomes technically perfect but emotionally sterile. 
Ustad Nissar Hussain Khan’s Govardhani Todi and 
Abhogi Kanhada provide good instances of uninteresting 
virtuosity. : 

The second category that lacks imagination is the one 
that is the product of music schools. This age of diplomas 
has done great harm to the expressive part of Indian music. 

An over-concern for correctness can hamper creativity. 


Pandit S. N. Ratanjankar was a great scholar of classical - 


Indian music but not a great artiste. He often gave the 
impression that correctness and feeling are in inverse 
proportion. Dr. Sumati Mutatkar provides another in- 
stance of an artiste whose singing is as insipid as her 
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scholarship is profound. It would seem that the more 
one cares for the mathematical accuracy of notes, the 
more is imagination the casualty. 

Many academic musicians ignore the basic fact about 
Indian music: that there are only twelve notes in the 
scale, yet these.are sharper or flatter according to the 
character of the raga, and that these can be rendered in 
an infinite variety of ways according to the feeling or the 
mood of the artiste at that particular moment. Often, 
those students who complete twenty-five ragas within a 
stipulated time do so. mechanically and the essence of 
Indian music eludes them. Mere mechanical precision or 
textbook singing does not do any justice to the genius of 
a raga. I 

That the experience provided by Indian music isa deli- 
cate fragile whole is a fact ignored even by intelligent 
musicologists. Thus Baburao Joshi in his Understanding 
Indian Music says: ‘Gayaki in which alap predominates 
is higher than one wherein taanbazi prcdominates.... 
Musical heights are generally attaincd in slow rhythm 
gayaki.... Gayaki must show laya-consciousness, and 
layakari; to catch the sam is not enough.’ Such postcard 
principles of pennyworth wisdom do not help us in any 
way. Amir Khan is not a greater artiste than Bade Ghulam 
Ali just because he employs more alap or because ho sings 
in slow Jhoomra. Such prescriptions tend to go in oppo- 
site directions. The premium put on layakari only shows 
that Baburao Joshi would like to have it both ways. Amir 
Khan does not employ any layakari in his slow khayal 
and yet manages to create a profound effect. 

The truth is that in Indian music, therc is too much of 
emphasis on technical clements. Occasionally the tabla 
player or the artiste hides the sam, while the listeners 
*count the syllables. This is an instance of sheer waste of 
attention in an artistic experience. The singers of the Agra 
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Is treat rhythm as something intrinsically 


and Patiala schoo 
ften ‘superficial. 


valuable. The result is that they are o 

The common weakness which many artistes suffer from 

is their excessive preoccupation with parts, which makes 
them losé sight of the whole. After the practice of Bhat- 
khande, a raga is treated as a sum of such atomistic details 
*as aroha, avroha, vadi, samvadi and pakad. The charge 
that Bhatkhande sacrificed facts to forms is often true. The 
pattern to him was a fatal Cleopatra for which he lost 
musical authenticity and was content to lose it. It was 
characteristic of Vishnu Digambar Paluskar’s respect 
for the ragas that he never mentioned such superfluous 
details as vadi or samvadi. He insisted that one. should 
keep in mind the picture of a raga and such distractions 
do not help one to do so. 

An artiste can create the peculiar atmosphere of a raga. 
only when he has its image in mind. This requires a macro- 
cosmic approach. Many artistes mistake a raga for its. 
notes. They chase isolated notes, forgetting that these indi- 
vidual notes by themselves cannot convey any meaning. 
Those who sing from the textbooks have no soul in their 
music because they mistake means for the end. Others 
who aspire only for technical perfection sing the bare 
skeleton of a raga. ; 

The inability to perceive the genius of a raga leads many 
artistes astray. They tend to ignore the feeling embodied 
in a raga. It is not unusual for many vocalists to sing a 
fast khayal in such ragas as Darbari or Abhogi or Jai- 
jaiwanti. The result is that they may occasionally impress 
by their virtuosity but they fail to create the atmosphere 

à congenial to the raga. Once, in AIR’s National Programme, 
b our ae x the courage to play only alap in 
MEUS, AR minutes and end his recital therc. 

- å mar the spaciousness and profundity 

of Darbari by the use of tala. 
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It is often ignored that even of one raga, there ‘can be 
as many interpretations as there are artistes. This variety 
is caused by the presence of many variables in the render- 
ing of a raga. Every vocalist chooses his own musical pat 
terns, depending on his temperament, the range, depth 
and tone of his voice and his relative use of shrutis, and 
the varying emphasis he gives to different notes. 

The above discussion perhaps explains why, from time 
immemorial, Malkauns has been rendered by a number of 
artistes, and yet the raga preserves its eternal charm. The 
reason is that every artiste lends to the raga his own per- 
sonality and allows it to grow in his mind in as different 
a way as one plant from another. Nowhere else can one: 
see this principle of seminal imagination so clearly as in 
Indian music. Almost every great artiste has been tempted 
to give his own recorded rendering of Malkauns. Pandit 
Omkar Nath’s rendering (33ECX 3252) which is full of © 
wayward eccentricities, has a flamboyance which is charac- 
teristic of the man. Bade Ghulam Ali’s version (EALP 
1258) is, in the best Patiala tradition, a collection of” 
difficult passages arranged in the ascending order of intri- 
cacy. Amir Khan (EASD 1357) aspires for depth and re- 
pose. Pandit Yeshwant Rao Purohit's rendering (EALP* 
1302) has poignancy and that typical gift for kirana badhat . 
which gives the impression of an endless melodic ocean, 
while Bhimsen Joshi (ECLP 2276) combines trimness . 
and creative use of notes with his layakari and brilliant 
bol-bant. 

While Bhimsen Joshi treats layakari as one of the fac- 
tors in the complex configuration of his art, many other: 
artistes treat tala as a virtue in itself. Instead of being 
liberated by rhythm, they are dampened by it. Their imagi- 
nation does not feel the sense of musical delight which 
rhythm incorporates in a great artiste. In the absence of © 
this enlivening force, many musicians arrive at the sam. 
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like a wounded snake tortuously winding its length along. 
Either one should be able to attain the freedom within the 
time-cycle or, like an eminent ustad, one should have 
the courage to end one's intricate taan on the kfiali. When 
this ustad was asked why he did this, he characteristically 
replied: ‘I did not want to mar the beauty of my taan by 
unnecessarily prolonging it." The moral is that an artiste 
should not forget that tala is meant for him, and not he 
for the tala. 
One general instance of indifference shown to the aes- 
thetics of Indian music can be seen from the way the role 
-of tempo is ignored in the development of a raga. It is 
not unusual to hear many musicians sing fast khayals in 
Gorakh Kalyan or Darbari. Not many realise that a fast 
‘tempo spoils the mood -of these ragas. Once, during a 
radio sangeet sammclan, Amir Khan sang his slow khayal 
in Abhogi Kanhada and his fast khayal in Suha. He knew 
that a fast tempo would spoil the mood of -Abhogi and 
wiscly chose another raga for the drut. t 
The creative use of tala is one of the factors which makes 
.à performance sui generis. The other factor which contri- 
butes to the uniqueness of each recital is the individual 
"interpretation of notes. Much depends on the emphasis 
placed on notes, whether they are cajoled or gently in- 
voked, whether rendered with a gamak or ‘a meend. From 
‘this point of view, Indian music offers infinite possibilities 
for the expression of individuality. This unique interpre- 
tation of melody makes each raga look perennially fresh. 
But it is not always that success attends improvisation. 
It has been as much a strong as a weak point in Indian 
music. There are occasions when Vilayat Khan can create 
the mood and atmosphere he wants and can sustain it 
Ste but occasionally, he merely plays superficial 
tuff. e case of artistes who lack inspiration and ori- 
. ginality, pedantry and shallowness pass for improvisation 


M S 
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and individuality. Under the pretension of creativity, many 
artistes fumble and repeat endlessly. This is because 
not many Indian artistes do their homework properly. 
Many musicians get lost in unforeseen channels and many 
AIR recitals give a sense of incompleteness. 

The fact that improvisation is not always a virtue can be 
seen from this instance. Once, during a radio sangect 
sammelan, even the great Bade Ghulam Ali Khan failed 
in his rendering of Shudh Sarang. The five thousand people 
who had thronged the pandal on the lawns of Akashvani ^ 
Bhawan were utterly disappointed to find their maestro 
off-colour. This only goes to show that Indian music 
should cultivate some modesty about its creativity and 
improvisation. The protagonists of Indian music who 
belittle Western music because it is notation-bound should 
be cautious about their boast. 

Because of a misplaced enthusiasm for improvisation, 
structure is one of the casualties of Indian music. Some 
artistes take pride in the fact that they can render a raga 
for two hours. By unnecessarily stretching araga beyond 
its limits, they display not only oriental lethargy but also 
vain pride in a rather dubious quality; onc would imagine 
that the length of a recital were a virtue in itsclf. Indian 
musicians who do not plan their recital leave their per- 
formance to the vagaries of inspiration. When inspira- 
tion does not cooperate, the result is often waywardness 
and repetition. ; 

So much nonsense has been written about the theory 
of rasa in Indian music that one tends to lose all one's 
patience with these inanities. Otherwise sensible musico- 
logists indulge in verbalisation and make tall claims about 
the piquant flavour of Indian music. In The Story of Indian 
Music, O. Goswami gets so enthusiastic about the rasa 
theory that he finds Indian music not beautiful but sublime, 


and full of ‘chamatkara’. He goes on to pigeon-hole neatly 
H. M...4 
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various shrutis with the corresponding emotions: 
Shadja comprises tivra, kumudvati and manda, and so 
it has been called the key to shanta rasa; reshab contains 
dayavati, ranjani and raktika shrutis and so has been 
assigned for adhbhuta rasa. Such notions only show that 
Indian musicologists do not care for the findings of 
modern psychology. 
In his Filigree in Sound, Gopal Sharman tries to have it 
- both ways. He disapproves of a bank-ledger formula 
' whereby ragas are debited on óne side and emotions are 
credited on the other. Nevertheless he believes that ragas 
with a dominance of shudh re, dha and ga are likely to 
have romantic associations and it should not be impossible 
to play these ragas witha certain flair conducive to humour 
should the performer want to. The mistake is to suppose 
that emotions inhere in ragas and that these emotions are 
characterized by certain notes. This only shows that 
Wundtian brick-and-mortar psychology is not yet dead 
in India. : 

There is a shocking overdose of atomism since Sarang- 
deva's Sangeet Ratnakara. One is apt to ask where are these 
twenty-two shrutis and their impressive catalogues of 
vyabhichari bhavas that are never used in actual practice. 
Ever since Bharata defined rasa in terms of eating, every 
subsequent aesthete has thought: of it in dietetic terms. 
Thakur Jai Dev Singh in his Problems of Indian Music 
reduces Indian music to a rich menu: ‘Rasa is due to rumi- 
nating over or chewing the honeyed cud of emotion.’ But 


while musicologists have a field day in Indian music where : 


theory is concerned, in practice, Indian music is the for- 
malist's paradise. An occasional Omkar Nath bhajan may 
be the ‘honeyed cud of emotion’ for the laity, but the sing- 
ing or playing of most classical artistes belongs to the 
category of intellectual pleasure. Which of the nine rasas 
is found in Nissar Hussain Khan’s music is beyond my 
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comprehension. The only aesthetic delight in this case is. 
to be sought in intricate note-combinations and rhythm- 
permutations. 

Even a great classical scholar like Pandit S. N. Ratan- 
jankar was so overwhelmed by the mystique of rasa that 
he brought rasa-sadhakas close to mental cascs. In his 
essay in Problems of Indian Music he says: ‘To me rasa 
conveys an abnormal state of mind. Tho sight of a beauti- 
ful scene, a beautiful flower, attracts the mind and puts it. 
out of its normal conditions and we call it joy, pleasure, dc- 
light etc.’ The claim here is that this state is somchow trans- 
cendental and beyond rational analysis. Yet, in practice, 
many musicians make nonsense of raga-bhava. Bhimsen. 
Joshi once started his recital by saying that he would sing 
a praycr in Puriya Dhanashri. After the religious como- 
sition in Jhaptala he shifted to a romantic one in Teéntala 
which prompted my friend to remark: ‘Is he doing erotics- 
now?’ 

While so much is claimed for the rasa theory, one finds. 
in live Indian performances an indiscriminate use of orna- 
ments. Narayan Rao Vyas, who is the best exponent of 
the mechanical approach to Indian music, uses an over- 
dose of murki in every raga. Even his rendering of Bhairay 
(P 13521, 78 r.p.m.) is not free from the profusion of 
these decorative short taans. Vinayak Rao Patwardhan 
treats every raga as an exercise in intricate meend. Even. 
such sensitive artistes as the Dagar brothers have spoiled 
their rendering of Asavari and Bhairavi in their Unesco. 
recording, by an excessive use of gamak. 

Ever since Bharata came out with his catalogue of eight 
rasas to which Abhinav Gupta added the ninth, shanta 
tasa, these pigeon-holed emotions ‘have provided the 
stock explanation for the response to Indian music. The 
concept originally arose from classical Sanskrit poetry. 
But while in poetry, it is easy to establish the relationship 
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between a word and its corresponding emotion; it is 
not so easy in music. To associate a raga with a particular 
rasa is usually to project one’s own feelings into the raga. 
Malkauns traditionally represents veera rasa but Omkar 
Nath’s two compositions reveal pathos and devotion res- 
pectively. The vilambit composition Pir Na Jani evokes 
the sadness of a lovelorn maiden while the Drut composi- 
tion Pag Ghunghru Bandh Mira Naachi describes the devo- 
tional ecstasy of Mira for her Lord Krishna. There are 
many other renderings of Malkauns; the emotional con- 
tent in each varies from personality to personality and 
from temperament to temperament. 

The simplification of the rasa-raga equation usually 
ignores the basic view that a raga represents a complex of 
feclings; to equate it with one rasa is to oversimplify the 
whole issue. It is often said that Bilawal and Jog are mas- 
culine modes, but this does not mean anything more than 
the saying that the opening bars of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony have masculine vigour. 

Most ragas convey what they do because of their typical 
associations. Megh Malhar (Megh) gives one the sense of 
gaiety that one feels at the disappearance of the Indian 
summer, because it has all along been associated with the 
rains. By a similar association, Basant describes the arrival 
of Holi, spring flowers, and piercing winds. But no more 
meaning is to be sought in these modes of thought than 
this, that they are classificatory tricks. The association of 
the various Malhars with August, or of raga Basant with 
March, is:no more mcaningful than the association of 
Bhairav with morning, Multani with evening and Darbari 
perd It helps in practice and it helps in classification. 

other mumbo-jumbo associated with time-theory 


is unnecessary verbiage, as in the case of Bishan Swarup's ` 


Theory of Indian Music: *Each raga isa text which provides 
a scope for the interpretation of emotions which vary 
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according to hours. Great musicians arc those who not 
only paint a raga but interpret cmotions also with an 
equal grace. If emotions 'vary according to hours’ we 
should feel devout in the morning, romantic at night and 
so on. The absurdity of this is obvious. 

Currently, there is a boom in the sale of LPs. Part of the 
tactics of salesmanship has been the attempt to cquate 
each raga with an emotion. 

In actual fact, emotion is an elusive thing. But certain 
armchair musicologists like Gopal Sharman in his Fili- 
gree in Sound facilely point out, “Ragas with a predomi- 
nance of komal ga and ni lend themselves to heroic phras- 
ing; a fearsome or wrathful description should not be too: 
difficult to achieve with the employment of these notes.’ 
From this, it is easy to conclude that raga Kafi is heroic 
with wrathful and fearsome propensities. No greater stupi- 
dity than this can be imagined. 

A little reflection would show the absurdity of these 
views. Firstly, no such pure emotions as pathos or heroism 
exist. These form a very small part of the total response. 
Second, these emotions do not inhere in a particular raga. 
We project into a raga what is, in fact, only a part of our 
own complex response. 


7. Form in Indian Music : Dhrupad and Khayal 


That the boundary bctween composition and improvisa- 
‘tion is a fluid one can be seen from the analysis of forms 
in Indian music. The kriti in South Indian music is the. 
‘only form which comcs close to composition in the Western 
sense of the term. It is the only form with a set notation. 
‘Though there are inevitable variations in interpretation, 
it is surprising by Indian standards that even the vocal - 
and instrumental counterparts of the same kriti remain 
much the same. There are few singers in Karnatak music 
who take liberty with the notation. But in Hindustani 
music, every artiste tries to make the composition as com- 
plicated as his throat or temperament will permit. Jyotsna 
Bhole’s Gorak Kalyan is a typical instance of a traditional 
‘composition which is made deliberately complicated to 
suit the intricacy of her voice. Likewise, Bhimsen Joshi 
has sung the same drut line (Bahut Din Beete) in Puriya 
Kalyan (ECLP 2253) in ten different ways. These facts 
are important to note because composition is a term used 
in quite a different sense from Western music. 

: There are two types of important forms which appear 
in various ways in Indian music. In their vocal counterpart, 
the first type of form is ragam, taanam, and pallavi in 
Karnatak, and dhrupad and dhamar in Hindustani music. 
In their instrumental counterpart, these forms appear as 
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orthodox Been style. It is here that improvisation and 
composition have cach been given their-due place. In alap, 
we have pure improvisation while in dhrupad, we have 
pure composition set to rhythmic variations. These forms 
are contrasted with khayal and kriti wherein improvisa- 
tion and composition are merged indiscriminately. 

In dhrupad, the alap corresponds to ragam and taanam 
of Karnatak music. This is the part of the old orthodox 
style which deals with pure improvisation. The parallelism 
between the vocal and the instrumental styles is obvious. 
The second movément of alap—that is, the taanam— 
which has implied rhythm, runs parallel to jór on the sifar. 
On the other hand, the third movement of alap—i.c., 
gamak in dhrupad—runs parallel to jhtala on the sitar. 

Alap is usually associated with the Becn style of depth 
and grandeur. The depth and repose of Indian music is 
perceived only when Emani Shankar Shastri’s veena , 
creates lingering resonance in Simhendhra Madhyamam 
or when the Dagar brothers contemplate over the notes 
of Bhairavi or M. L. Vasanthakumari sings ragam in 
Todi. It is characteristic. of the inwardness of Indian 
music that in the dhrupad style, more time is devoted to 
alap, and less to the composition. 

One of the symptoms of the decline of standards in 
Indian music is the indifference shown to dhrupad. 
Sarangdeva’s description of nada—the sound in abstract 
—comes alive nowhere except in the alap or dhrupad. 
Nowhere else does pure sound completely merge itself in 
the drone of the tanpura as in the contemplative prelude 
to the composition. If there is anything in Indian music 
which resembles abstract painting, itis the alap of dhrupad; 
it is pure contemplation in sound. 

E A good singer of dhrupad can turn out abstract tones 
like a magician, stretching the tone in an exact straight 
line. Among the young vocalists, Nasir Zahiruddin Dagar 
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possesses this faculty in abundance. Even an average singer 
of dhrupad shows a remarkable sense of continuity in his 
voice production. If one compares raga Shri as rendered 
by D. V. Paluskar and by the Dagar brothers, one cannot 
fail to notice that in Paluskar's rendering, there are ato- 
mistic blocks of the re-pa combination. While in the latter 
case, this fecling is avoided by a remarkable sense of legato. 
This unified cffect comes from the mastery of shrutis 
that many dhrupad singers easily acquire. This enables 
them to perceive sound as intermingled notes. In fact, 
their mastery of tones is such that some of them can sing 
all the twenty-two shrutis in a straight line. 

It is important to keep in mind that the term dhrupad 
refers to two parts of the composition—viz, the alap and 
the composition itself. Collectively, the style includes such 
forms as dhamar, sadra and so on. By kecping alap and 
composition separate, dhrupad has given various elements 
their due without unnecessarily intermingling the separate 
parts. Thus, alap gives importance to pure tonal music 
while, in the actual composition, poetry and layakari are 
superbly blended. To take a unique instance, in the Dagar 
brothers’ rendering of Asavari, there is alap in three move- 
ments for about twenty minutes; this is followed by a bril- 
liant composition in a rhythmic cycle of ten beats. The 
poetic content of the composition recalls Radha’s nostalgic 
longing to hear Krishna’s flute. Not only is the feeling 
contained in the poctic text brought out but there is a fine 
combination of poetry and rhythm. In khayal, these elé- 
MENIS have been mixed up: the alap, words, and laya are 
combined in bada khayal in such a way that attention can- 
not be paid to pure sound. The measured alap of Amir 
Khan has its own grace but some attention has to be given 
to the Jhoomra tala, detracting from total concentration 
on the music itself. Dhrupad avoids this miscegenation 
of musical elements. In Karnatak music, these elements 
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‘are kept further apart in ragam, taanam and pallavi. The 
percussion ensemble is not allowed to interrupt the compo- 
sition, but comes in towards the close of the recital. In the 
dhrupad exposition, rhythm usually alternates with upaj, 
the specific term for elaboration. 

One more aspect of dhrupad singing deserves mention. 
To say that Indian music does not observe voice-culture 
is not true of this style. The Dagar brothers have brought 
the art of sound production to such a height that they take 
delight in nada for its own sake. This aspect of dhrupad 
brings it closer to the non-representational arts. Nowhere 
is Schopenhauer’s saying ‘All art aspires to the ‘condition 
of music’ more true than in the sublime alap of dhrupad. 

In its depth and majesty, dhrupad is close to ragam, 
taanam and pallavi. It retains its ancient roots. Instead of 
depending on Bhatkande’s ten new-fangled modes, dhrupad 
singers still classify their ragas according to the seventy- 
two melakartas. Neither do they show any undue preoccu- 
pation with vadi and samvadi in their treatment of ragas. 

With so many otustanding attributes, it is a pity that 
dhrupad has become a sort of relic of the past. The fault 
lies not in the style but in the listeners. Khayal has so 
tuned our ears to words and laya that we have no taste 
left for subtle nuances of sound. But if the aesthetic postu- 
late that value lies in minute particulars is true, dhrupad 
will continue to retain its fascination for a developed 
classical mind. : 

But the real difficulty is that these minute particulars 
are not easily apprehended. The appreciation of alap re- 
quires an understanding of melodic ornaments which is. 
not easily forthcoming. For instance, labak and anunaa- 
sika suggest tenderness; the idea of sweep and continuity 
is given by duran and muran; of vigour and force by 
gamak and vedaang. But we have got so used to words and 
rhythm that these subtle niceties are not perceived in their 
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pure tonal form. Dr. S. K. Saxena has rightly sugge sted 
that only in dhrupad are notes used cither in their various 
euphonic shades or in their pictorial forms or in their other 
ideal - emotional connotations (The Hindustan Times, 
July 22, 1956). 

It is a sign of cultural decay that the grandeur of dhrupad 
is not appreciated these days. The primacy of a musical 
note is not one:of the values that many people care for; 
instead, there are formless taans without any coherent 
pattern. A dhrupad singer can show the world in a single 
note while a khayaliya always takes recourse to à cluster 
of notes to create the effect. 

With the advent of Adarang and Sadarang in the 
eighteenth century and the arrival of khayal, dhrupad 
became an interesting fossil. But forms change in music, 
and value judgements about these forms are futile. It is 
not proper to say that dhrupad is superior to the khayal 
or otherwise. There is good dhrupad and there is bad 
dhrupad, just as there is good khayal and bad. If dhrupad 
has its Dagar brothers, it has its Siya Ram Tiwari too. 

The main thing is to note the difference between the two 
styles. The difference between dhrupad and khayal is the 
difference between the classic and the romantic styles. 
The former has austerity and grandeur; the latter has 
novelty and tenderness. To be concrete, this difference can 
Pogo peo ien Ravi Shankar and Vilayat Khan. The 
TAR EN represents majesty and depth, as in his 
ET ica em idm the latter often employs tricks of the 
while Vilayat ankar cares for method and structure, 
IE Und ms is casual and wayward. The difference 
A i uous if one compares the renderings of 

av by the two maestros.* 





* Ravi ter" E 
avi Shanker's Ahir Bhairav is recorded in disc No. ALPC 7; 


while that by Vila P 
yat Khan 1 
IX below for a et ee in disc No. EALP 1266, See Chapter 
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Since khayal occupies a major portion of Hindustani 
music, the form deserves closer study. It is often ignored 
that vilambit and drut styles require different abilities. 
The expert in the vilambit style need not be an expert in 
drut. The charm of the first is grave, temperate swectness; 

- that of the latter, cheerful alacrity. If onc does not have 
the quality of serenity, the vilambit khayal fails to create 
the desired effect. On the other hand, the charm of drut 
khayal depends on the brilliance of taan patterns and dex- 
terity in the manipulation of rhythm. The last factor made 
Ustad Faiyaz Khan a brilliant exponent of the drut style; 

* his Ramkali and Sughrai are superb illustrations of his 
mastery of laya. 

It is a paradox that khayal replaced dhrupad because 
people wanted the warmth of language, but yet the singers 
of this form show an astonishing indifference to the text. 
Not only is the text not enunciated correctly, but occa- 
sionally, in drut khayal, the poetic theme does not corres- 
pond to the musical theme. Even Ghulam Ali and Amir 
Khan were not free from this fault. Their renderings of, 
Malkauns are a clear instance of carclessness towards the 
content of the text. While Ghulam Ali starts with a 
romantic composition in slow tempo, he ends with a re- 
ligious composition in a fast one. On-the other hand, Amir 
Khan reverses the process by starting with a religious com- 
position and ending with a romantic theme. The result 
would have been happier if both had suitably interchanged 
their compositions. As it is, both the artistes make non- 


sense of raga-bhava by ignoring the poctic content of their 
music. 


g. Music Criticism in India 


That music is no longer the idle pastime of ignorant 
patrons can be seen from the seriousness with which every 
concert in New, Delhi is reviewed in the daily papers. 
The fact that every National Programme of music on 
AIR is evaluated the next day shows that there is a general 
spurt of critical activity in India. Every artiste prefers to 
perform in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta or Madras because 
performances in these metropolitan cities are discussed, 
and this is one of the easy ways to success. 

But the quality of music criticism is neither high nor 
healthy. It is not high because music criticism in India 
has yet to devise an accepted terminology. There are too 
many verbal distortions. The authors of The Meaning 
of Meaning found fault with the critic of The Morning 
Post for saying, ‘Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101, will 
reveal a.deeper meaning to her in full maturity, but her 
present reading was eloquently truthful’. This is as good 
an example of a meaningless statement as any. What 
would Ogden and Richards have said if they had read the 
Hindustani music critic of The Statesman who gets enthu- 
siastic about every artiste who happens to perform in 
Delhi ! Reviewing Bismillah's performance, he once wrote: 

The raga seemed to rise from some charmed spot in his 
consciousness. After this romantic reverie, he suddenly 
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offered a new outburst: ‘Speed seemed to give him new 
idcas.’ Such mystifying statements seem to be the substi- 
tute for genuine critical statements. 

That these erc not isolated instances of ineptitude be- 
came obvious when the same critic reviewed Ravi Shankar’s 
performance in these words: ‘Here surely was music as 
it originally was; music as it ought to be.’ It is hardly a 
compliment to Ravi Shankar to be told he was playing 
like the caveman. Such nonsense recurs too frequently in 
these reviews; one does not get any meaningful state- 
ment about the actual performance. 

The reason why music criticism did not develop in 
India has to be attributed largely to historical factors. 
Earlier, there was regionalism in music. Usually, the pat- 
ron was a critic too. If Sawai Jai Singh of Alwar had good 
taste, Allabande Khan turned out to be good. At the re- 
quest of the Maharaja of Baroda, the great Faiyaz Khan 
had to sing everything from ghazal to dhamar. Like- 
wise, there were many artistes who had no aspiration to 
tise above the superficial court technique. It was only 
very occasionally that a Haydn could get the sense of 
financial security from an intelligent patron and continue 
to compose like an orthodox classicist. Now that the artiste 
is allowed his freedom and his isolation, one depends on 
cultivated listeners for the propagation of the right 
artistic values. Once the arts come into the public sector, 
one looks forward to intelligent critics for the correct 
formation of public taste. Now that the artiste commands 
such a big audience in cities, it is essential that a profes- 
sional, competent critic should emerge so that he can 
preserve and champion genuine musical values. 

Music criticism in India has not been healthy because 
genuine evaluative criticism has yet to evolve. Either 
there is uniform praise for every artiste or it is criticism 
according to some vague sort of formula. Most critics 
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lack the courage to point out à bad recital. There is SO 
much respect for reputation that even when Ravi Shankar 
is a flop (as in his rendering of Maru Bihag in one of the 
National Programmes of AIR), this is never pointed out. 
Instead, there are, for the evaluation of vocalists, certain 
set cliches like ‘the addition of bol-taans could have diver- 
sified his recital’, as if there were some intrinsic virtue in 
word-figures. 

This sorry state of affairs can be set right if the gap 
between theory and practice is reduced. In India, there 
has been so much of emphasis on applicd music that the 
theoretical part has been almost ignored. With the possible 
exception of Ravi Shankar, very few eminent musicians 
have reflected on their art. We do not have men like 
Hector Berlioz or Leonard Bernstein or Aaron Copland 
who combine theoretical awareness with practical effi- 
ciency. In fact there is a tremendous-distrust of the theore- 
tical study of music; an eminent Delhi vocalist once told 
me that Indian music had, for the last thirty years, been 
afflicted by a discaso called musicology. In such an en- 
vironment, the field has been left free for the amateur and 
the dilettante. The professional ustads who knew the whole 
thing from the inside were hesitant to speak out, with the 
result that too many musical upstarts have suddenly 
sprouted. Thus, Krishna Chaitanya, who is amazingly 
versatile in his range of interests, has carried on the Victo- 
rian tradition in music criticism. In his impressionistic, 
romantic reveries, he reminds one so much of Walter 
Pater. Thus, while reviewing Chembai Vaidyanatha Bhaga- 
vatar for the Indian Express, he wrote: ‘It is like a moun- 
tain torrent cascading down terraced levels. The transi- 
tion of these levels has to be dramatically athletic. The 
curves of the melody are not gradual and smooth like 
tendrils, but taut and tension-laden like a wire sculpture 
where welded steel joints support dramatic transitions 
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in the contours.’ Such euphoric criticism puts too much 
faith in word-magic. The naive faith is that by warming 
up to one’s subject, one can somehow convey the grandeur 
of the original picce of music. 

In such an atmosphere, it is not surprising that even 
notes written on discs commit errors which would be un- 
thought of in the West. While writing notos for a disc, 
Krishna Chaitanya drew many confused parallels. We are 
told that‘ Abhogi Kanhada has affinities with Bageshri’. 
The former does not make use of nishad at all, which is 
prominent in the latter mode. If parallels must bo drawn 
between Hindustani and Karnatak modes, it can bo said 
that Bageshri is allied to Sri Ranjani rather. than Abhogi. 
In the notes written for the same disc, Mr. Chaitanya. 
draws another wrong parallel between  Kalavati and 
Malayamarutam. In the latter, reshab is’ prominently 
used: it is not used in Kalavati which in any case is a’ 
Karnatak raga, now a part of Hindustani music. If the 
purpose of the notes is to heighten our appreciation of 
the disc, they should be written after a better scrutiny of 
the facts. 

It is only recently that an attempt has been made to 
bridge the gap between theory and practice in Indian music. 
Recently, The Times of India (Delhi edition) asked an 
eminent flautist to act as its music critic and the result has 
been quite happy. It is only from such professional cri- 
tics that one can expect sensible. comparison and analysis. 
Such critics have the courage to point out tonal lapses. 
They alone can be distinguished for such analytical state- 
ments as pertain to the duration of notes or the specific 
characteristics of a raga or the use of melodic ornaments. 
It is interesting to note the exercises in musical analysis. 
such as the following: ‘In Puriya Kalyan, Joshi lavished 
so much care on pancham that he had no time left for 
nishad’ or ‘In her Shudh Kalyan, Padmavati Shaligram 
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made a more succinct use of madhyam and nishad than 
most listeners arc used to.’ Such statements fill the lacuna 
caused. by the absence of notation in Indian music. 

It is often ignored that honest criticism and senfitive 
appreciation are always directed towards music and not 
the musician. There are too many personal references which 
a good critic ought to avoid. Recently, an intelligent 
music critic pointed out that Ustad Zahiruddin Dagar 
takes too much time to warm up in his practice, but fortu- 
nately this was not the case with his concert. One wonders 
why -a critic should mention his personal acquaintance 
with the musician. In another review there was an elaborate 
reference to Basavraj Rajguru’s sartorial habits during the 
concert. The critic pointed out the way he took off his 
cap, then his coat, and finally how he rolled up his sleeves. 
One doesn’t know what all this had to do with his haunting 
music. 

One disturbing factor which appears in our music 
criticism is to write about Indian music in terms of the 

Neoncepts of Western music. Thus, alap is referred to as 
loverture, taans are referred to as roulades, and vilambit 


and drut are referred to as andante and allegro. What is ` 


ignored in this case is the fact that the terms in these two 
systems refer to two separate universes of discourse. Hence, 
there are inaccuracies in description. While alap refers 
to an initial part of the composition without accompani- 
ment, overture, asin the case of Brahms’s Tragic Overture, 
is a full-fledged composition which is used as a curtain- 
raiser. Factual inaccuracies apart, the use of such termi- 
nology does not enlighten anyone. Unless it is presupposed 


that a music critic writes for Western listeners, such paral- 


lels do not serve any purpose. If onc is interested in Indian 
music, à familiarity with at least some of the words and 
concepts is presupposed. 


The complexity of Indian melody has defied terminologi- 
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cal exactitude. Thus, O. Goswami, in The Story of Indian 
Music (p. 150-3), points out seventeen different melodic 
embellishments, but in practice few critics point out their 
precise use. Most music critics in India ignore the fact 
that value lies in minute particulars. Hence not many of 
them try to describe the ornamental subtleties of Indian 
music as well as they should. Not many critics are able 
to point out the subtle nuances in meend, murki, gamak; 
ghasit or thok as employed by different musicians. | 
The difficulty of objective criticism is aggravated by the 
narrow sympathies of critics belonging to particular 
gharanas. The critics belonging to the Kirana school tend 
. to fecl that introspective music in the vilambit style is the 
standard. This is not a fair point of view. The Agra, 
Patiala and Jaipur schools may not have inwardness 
but their other compensating intricacies should not be 
ignored. Tt is right that technique should not be mistaken 
for value. But this does not mean that Niaz Ahmed or 
Ishtiaq Hussain should not get credit for their technical 
accomplishments. x i 
One common mistake is to suppose that a popular artiste 
is also a great artiste. Pandit Jasraj may draw enthusiastic 
applause, but he is not necessarily a great artiste. It is to 
the credit of music critics that they have had ihe courage 
to point this out. From this point of view, they have been 
the norm-bcarers in Indian music. Pandit Ratanjankar was 
highly respected for his scholarship, but his poor artistic 
performance never passed unscathed. Whenever the 
National Programme of AIR has been sub-standard, as in 
the case of Gajanan Rao Joshi's Hamir, fhusic critics have 
immediately pointed this out. What is needed is greater 
sharpness in the use of analytic tools so that moments 
of the highest musical value can be discerned by many. 





9. Ravi Shankar and the West 


Of all Indian musicians, it is Ravi Shankar, more than 
anyone else, who has succecded in a mingling of cultural 
values, in relieving the tension between tradition and. 
modernity, between the East and the West. It is to his 
credit that he has been able to resolve this tension in him- 
self too. In spite of his flirtations with the Beatles and the 
hippies, he is a firm believer in tradition. For instance, 
fe not only regards Indian music as part of Indian religion 
but also believes that our music presupposes some sort of 
spiritual orientation, hence it can be cultivated better on 
the ghats of Varanasi than on Marine Drive. 

This sort of ambivalence between tradition and moder- 
nity can be scen from Ravi Shankar’s intense faith in the 
outmoded theory of rasa and simultaneously the libertics 
he takes with it. He indulges in a neat pigeon-holing of 
every raga with a particular ‘rasa but allows himself the 
freedom to create any mood he likes. He says in his My 
Music: My Life: ‘For instance, Í may play raga Malkauns, 
whose principal mood is vecra, but I could begin by ex- 
pressing shanta and karuna in the alap and develop into 
veera and adhbhuta or even raudra in playing the jor 
and jhala.’ Ravi Shankar has it both ways. His statement 
postulates that vecra rasa inheres in raga Malkauns, yet 
he can do what he likes. I have heard many renderings of 
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Malkauns but never noted these sentiments. If the response 
is integral and unconscious, these moods: usually pass 
unnoticed. 

Side by side with these naive belicfs, Ravi Shankar 
cultivated flexibility and adaptability because of his early 
acquaintance with Fritz Kreisler and later encounter with 
Yehudi Menuhin. Yet, in his carly days, his elder brother 
Uday Shankar was orthodox cnough not to allow the use 
of instruments from Europe. Later, when Ravi Shankar 
became conductor of the AIR Orchestra and music dircc- 
tor for films, this influence persisted. In the initial stages, 
he disowned all foreign instruments and built his orchestral 
compositions cither on folk melodies or on ragas. In this 
‘way, he gave an authentic musical rendering of the life 
of the Buddha and composed a haunting score for 
Nehru’s The Discovery of India. 

It took Ravi Shankar only a little time to ignore his. 
early orthodox ways. Subsequently, he became such a 
curious mixture of the East and the West that in his or- 
chestral compositions, he had notation in the Western 
style combined with improvisation in the Indian style. 
He borrowed the idea of incidental music from the West 
but used only Indian ragas to heighten the cmotional 
impact. 

With the passage of time, he changed so much as to be 
the first person to adapt Indian music to the requirements 
of Amsterdam and New York. He was the first Indian 
musician to carn a lot of cultural foreign exchange for 
Indian music. In the process, he has been influenced so 
much by the West that even in India, hc has becn pleading 
for the modernisation of Indian music. He pleads for the 
establishment of new concert halls with first-rate acoustics 
which will do away with thc microphonc. He docs not 
approve of an artiste sitting on the stage and tuning his 
tanpura in a leisurely manner. His emphasis is not only 
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-on punctuality but also on the fact that the time allotted 
to cach raga should be planacd beforehand so that the 
concert does not unnecessarily extend till midnight. The 
result is that in a way the West has spoilt Ravi Shankar, 
and very often, his Indian listeners return from his con- 
-certs without that fecling of satisfaction which they get 
from a Vilayat Khan concert. 

This will be evident when one realises what a traditional 
Indian concert is like. A typical Indian sitarist docs not 
perform only for two to three hours as the Western artiste 
.does; instead he plays till the appearance of dawn. As 
the night progresses, his notes become softer and softer. 
"The more tranquil the midnight atmosphere, the grcater 
is the appeal of Indian music. But this is the kind of con- 
-cert that Ravi Shankar disapproves of. * 

Instead he has now trimmed his performance to Western 
requirements. I had the good fortune to hear Ravi Shankar 
play in Jaipur before an audience of scientists who had 
come to attend an international conference on cosmic 
rays. This was the kind of performance that he normally 
gives in Paris or London. In such concerts he does not 
show any faith in either improvisation or inspiration. 
Instead every item is preplanned and there is a set time 
„allotted to each raga. Even his best rhythmic sallies that 
draw spontaneous applause are premeditated. In this 
way, Ravi Shankar manages to serve Indian music in the 
Western style. 

A Ravi Shankar concert in the West is at.its best but 
-a sample survey of an orthodox Indian concert. Within 
RU aod two and half hours, he not only gives 
oldest Pop i 2 music but also plays five items 
aao A is rst item presents a massive alap 
vieitindn eh ce second item presents a brisk com- 

ga but difficult tala like Roopak. The 


‘third item is usually a detailed elaboration of a South’ 
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Indian raga with rhythmic variations sct in slow, medium. 
and fast of Teentala. Then he demonstrates the Indizn. 
concept of rhythm by clapping his hands while his bril- 
liant accompanist—Ustad Alla Rakha—plays a solo on 
the tabla. The last item is usually a light composition set 
in fast tempo so as to enable Ravi Shankar to build up: 
great tension in the minds of his listeners and thereby dis- 
play his rhythmic virtuosity. 

The reason why Ravi Shankar became so popular in. 
the West is to be sought in the fact that therc is no mystery- 
mongering about his art. He explains at length the struc- 
ture of the sitar and the tabla and demonstratcs the scale 
and the sonant of cvery raga. This facilitates appreciation 
not only for forcign audiences but also for those Indians 

` who are foreign to their tradition. It goes to his credit 
that he has preserved the core of the Indian tradition and. 
still adapted it to Western requirements. 

Even Ravi Shankar's worst detractors admit that he is. 
a unique sitarist in the orthodox Indian tradition. People 
ignore that he underwent severe training with intense- 
discipline under the tutclage of Ustad Allaudin Khan. 
If he says that you cannot learn Indian music unloss you 
practise it for many years, he has reason to say so. Ravi 
Shankar was singularly lucky in getting a rigorous teacher 

‘like Ustad Allaudin Khan who corrected his mistakes. 
with the liberal usc of the stick. Contemporary Indian 
music owes so much to this great ustad that it will be no 
exaggeration to say that but for this exacting teacher, Ravi 
Shankar would have remained a minor artiste. In the best 
tradition of his guru, he has brought the sitar closer to- 
the sarod and the veena. He plays cach note so distinctly 
and so powerfully that often when he plays a duet with 
Ali Akbar, it is difficult to distinguish between the two- 
instruments. Besides, he has added one more bass string 
to his instrument so that when he plays his notes in the 
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lower octave, he is able to create the resonance of the 
veena’s tones. His alap in Abhogi Kanhada provides a good 
specimen of this spacious grandeur. 

The outstanding feature of Ravi Shankar’s art is the 
vividness of tone—one can easily separate his notes as 
one can the beads in a necklace. On this account, no other 
sitarist can play his alap with such depth and serenity as 
he does. His contemplative rendering of the notes of the 
two lower octaves evokes the sublime atmosphere in the 
best tradition of the highest classical art. The resounding 
echoes of the lowest octave have the resonance of the linger- 
ing bass notes of the vecna—the ancient instrument from 
which Amir Khusro designed the sitar in the fourteenth 
century. 

Along with his mastery of alap, Ravi Shankar shows a 
unique command of rhythm. The fact that he started his 
career as a dancer in his brother Uday Shankar's troupe 
has some bearing on his mastery of tala. He often plays 
his slow composition in Roopak, as in his rendering of 
Hamsadhvani, and the fast one in Ektala. Some of his 
long deviations from the sam create a unique suspended 
animation when one waits for that climactic point with 
bated breath. 

The art of Ravi Shankar is best understood in relation 
to that of another sitar maestro—Ustad Vilayat Khan— 
who, as the son of the distinguished sitarist, Ustad Inayat 
Khan, has tradition in his boncs. Vilayat Khan commands 
rare lyrical charm with an infinite variety of tonal modula- 
tions. His Tilak Kamod, Darbari, Rageshwari and Mishra 
Khamaj are unforgettable expericnces. He plays the sitar 
as sitar, and not as either sarod or veena as Ravi Shankar 
does. Vilayat Khan’s lightness of touch and sweet, liquid 
grace are the qualities that a delicate instrument like the 
sitar demands. 


These differences can be casily noticed if one compares 
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the same raga—Ahir Bhairav—played by these two masters. 
On the one hand, Ravi Shankar plays brilliant alap in his 
methodical dhrupad style. His bass passages have depth 
and resonance, characteristic of the old-world leisure- 
liness. He procceds note by note with melodic inevitability. 
Vilayat Khan plays Ahir Bhairav in his wayward romantic 
style. There is an occasional disproportionate tarrying 
over a note so as to forcedly create a feeling. But all these 
excesses are balanced by other graces. Vilayat Khan’s 
gat has greater euphony. He plays his notes with more 
subtle intonation. His rendering has the flitting grace 
characteristic of the instrument. 

Besides, Vilayat. Khan has extended the realm of the 
sitar in other directions too. Firstly, he has brought it 
closer to the vocal style. It is not an uncommon experience 
in a Vilayat Khan recital for the maestro to sing a Bhairavi 
thumri and then demonstrate how it can be exactly re- 
produced on the: instrument. Compared to this, Ravi 
Shankar has retained his instrumental style, and has not 
aspired for the Icgato of Vilayat Khan’s art. In Vilayat 
Khan’s art, there is richer texture obtained through the 
repeated use of grace notes; also, there is a sense of con- 
tinuity obtaincd through portamento effects created by - 
deflection of the string sideways. 

One more innovation of Vilayat Khan deserves to be 
taken note of; this is his new system of tuning. Besides 
the usual sa-ma and sa-pa drone, he tunes the third and 
the fourth of his six-string sitar to the main notes of a raga. 
Thus, in Gurjari Todi, he tuncs them to komal ga and 
komal dha; whilc in Marwa, the tuning is komal re and 
dha. In the latter, if the tonic is shifted to komal re, it 
creates in one’s subconscious the impression of Malkauns. 
With the perennial idea of the shifting of the tonic at the 
back of one’s mind, this new system of tuning gives the 
delectable impression of the multiple modality of a raga. 
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Thus while Vilayat Khan remains a unique sitarist, he 
has at the same time held certain ideas which are the anti- 
thesis of what Ravi Shankar stands for. In their symbolisa- 
tion of modernity and tradition, Ravi Shankar and Vilayat 
Khan tend to represent opposites in the spectrum of 
musical values. From this point of view, they make a good 
study in contrasts. Vilayat Khan regards himself as a 
champion of tradition. He is against those Indian musi- 
cians who have made the West their new ‘Mecca. He 
does not approve of Indian music being presented in dilute, 
shortened versions, his argument being that Westerners 
do not present Bach and Beethoven in a truncated form 
to their Indian audiences*. 

Various arguments can be presented against these ortho- 
dox views of Vilayat Khan. Firstly, Western music, with 
its set notation, cannot be presented in a shortened form, 
unless the musician chooses to play only the allegro 
movement of a work to impress the uninitiated by its lilt. 
Secondly, the mere duration of a raga is not a virtue in 
itself. Nowhere do the Shastras prescribe that a raga should 
be played for two hours. On the other hand, the maturity 
of an artiste can often be seen even from the three minute 
records. Vilayat Khan’s own 78 rpm rendering of Mishra 
Khamaj is a gem in succinct presentation. .Who has not 
been impressed by those short renderings of Ustad Abdul 
Karim Khan or D. V. Paluskar! A mature artiste shows 
his greatness in a single phrase; the lesser one only beats 
about the bush. 

By his excessive orthodoxy, Vilayat Khan has created 
great confusion about the role of tradition. If the raga has 
a Certain innate tendency to unfold itself, why does 
Vilayat Khan submit himself to the discipline of LPs? 


If the tradition is symbolised by old ragas like Malkauns ' 
a RS AT a i pe Silio QE I 


^" These Views were expressed by Vilayat Khan in an interview 
published in The Sunday Standard. z 


| 
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and Bhairav, why does Vilayat Khan add reshab to Kala- 
vati and call it Kalavanti, or why does he add shudh ga to 
Darbari Kanhada and call it Lakshmi Kanhada. If tradi- 
tion is so sacrosanct, why take such liberties with it and 
flirt with newfangled modes? 

Vilayat Khan has always been rather secretive about his 
art, hiding it from other people, like the jealous guru of 
old. The greatness of Ravi Shankar has to be seen against 
this background. To the static character of Indian music, 
Ravi Shankar has brought a certain dynamism which is 
typically his own. He is something more than a sitarist. 
Even in the forties, he composed music for such films as 
Dharti ke Lal. Subsequently, he won laurels by composing 
music for films like Anuradha and Pather Panchali. He 
was also the first conductor of the AIR orchestra. Ravi 
Shankar says frankly that Indian composers cannot 
emulate the Western masters of harmony and that Indián 
music should distinguish itself by its graceful melody. 
His compositions possess harmony in a rudimentary, 
form, but more importantly, they enable one to appreciate 
folk music on a new plane. It is only such inspiration that 
could raise a folk melody like the Rasiya to the level of 
a raga. 1 É 

Another great service that Ravi Shankar did to Hindus- 
tani music was his borrowing of many ragas from Karnatak 
music. It is after his practice that such Karnatak ragas as 
Kirvani, -Simhendra Madhyamam, Charukeshi, Ham- 
Sadhvani and Malayamarutam are in the repertoire of so- 
many North Indian sitarists. It is interesting to note that 
these South Indian ragas have a different flavour in the 
North; they lack that gravitas which one finds in them 
when they are played on the veena. 

,It is because of Ravi Shankar's faith in the Western 
notion of progress that he has unearthed and popularised 
many difficult compound ragas like Palas Kafi, Ahir 
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Lalit, Tilak Shyam and Madhyam se Ghara. He has even 
made his own ragas. During his recent visit to India, 
Ravi Shankar discovercd four ragas in one fine frenzy. 
Parmeshwari was one of them. The rendering of this raga 
(EASD 1360) provides à characteristic specimen of Ravi 
Shankar’s art—the profundity of the Beenkar gharana, 
which is conspicuous by its absonce in the effete romantic- 
ism of Vilayat Khan’s style. . 

Ravi Shankar's Parmeshwari is a hexatonic mode which 

omits the fifth note, and sounds like a complex conglome- 
ration of Bageshri, Bilaskhani Todi and Ahir Bhairav. 
To be precise, it is Bageshri with flat second, Bilaskhani 
Todi in the lower tetrachord and Ahir Bhairav in the upper 
tetrachord. What is great about Ravi Shankar is not the 
ingenuity of his creation but the brilliance of his methodic 
approach. The systematic alap that ranges over four octaves 
slowly grows on one’s musical awareness. With implied 
Jaya played on the mijrab, the jod in three movements 
shows his creative, yet disciplined mind. No better proof 
than this is needed to establish the fact that in spite of his 
westernisation, Ravi Shanker has aspired for the highest 
„achievement of the Indian classical tradition. 

But Ravi Shankar’s Concerto for Sitar and Orchestra 
(ASD 2752) has only as much novel interest as have his 
duets with Yehudi Menuhin. East and West refuse to meet 
.as much in the duct as in the Concerto. In their rendering 
of Pilu (EASD 1346), Ravi Shankar shows an innate sense 

of continuity while Menuhin’s playing just lacks the fluid 

legato of Indian music. The same thing happens in the 

Concerto. Movements are named after ragas, two harps 

replace the tanpura, the Western instruments are tuned to 

Indian needs, but the music cvaporates. The set passages 
= + is s orchestra arc followed by improvised passa- 
d a eT rut that West and East al- 
2 at is impressive about the 
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Concerto is not its success as an experiment but the dash 
of an orthodox Indian musician whose sitar manages to 
provide an interesting dialogue with tho Western orchestra. 

Ravi Shankar has persistently pleaded for discipline 
in the audience as well. He mentions an interesting instance 
in his autobiography. At one of his concerts, some distin- 
guished listeners in the front row were sipping tea. Ravi 
Shankar politely kept aside his instrument and gave the 
VIPs a stern look. Such gestures have enabled Ravi 
Shankar to add some gravity to Indian music. He has 
very soundly argued: ‘If Indians can manage to arrive 
on time when they have to catch a plane or train and even 
when they go to a movie, why is it that, for a concert of 
their own music, they will walk in forty-five minutes after 
the music has begun?’ 

Ravi Shankar retains his faith in certain age-old values 
cherished by Indian music. He has firm faith in the guru- 
shishya tradition and its logical correlate, the 'ganda- 
bandha' ceremony. He feels that a good disciple cannot 
learn Indian music unless he devotes many years to con- 
tinuous practice; a student should practise one raga like 
Yaman or Bhairav for a full year. Here he is right because 
Indian music has no notation and rigorous practice is 
our only substitute for it. 

And yet, it is only a daring innovator of the stature of 
Ravi Shankar who could have encouraged the Beatles 
and the hippies to take to the sitar. One fecls that he is 
unusually apologetic about his attitude towards them. 
He confesses: ‘I have been facing criticism from the very 
traditional people in India who say that I am commer- 
Cialising and cheapening my music with the pop influence 
and lowering my standard of playing the sitar.’ But he 
meets this objection with the argument that Indian music 
has enabled a generation of disgruntled youth to achiove 
inner peace and spiritual solace. 


` 
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Ravi Shankar remains an enigma, oscillating between 
the opposing poles of tradition and modernity. He is as 
much at home with a sceptic like George Harrison as 
with a saint like Tat Baba. He bore all the travails at the 
hands of a strict guru like Ustad Allaudin Khan and yot 
he allows his Western students to treat him as an equal 
and ‘show their fect to him’. It is only an amiable, dashing 
person like Ravi Shankar who could have reconciled these 
conflicting values in himself. Indian music in the twentieth 
century would not have becn on the world map but for 


this remarkable man. 





Il. Hindustani Vocalists 


10. The Perfection of Patiala Gayaki 
Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan 


When Bade Ghulam Ali died in 1968, a musical ora 
came to a close. As a leading vocalist of the twentieth 
century, no other musician could compare with the great 
ustad in sheer virtuosity and sweetness of voice. 

Though Ghulam Ali belonged to the Patiala gharana, 
he transcended the limitations of his own school, while 
retaining the broad features characteristic of that gayaki. 
The Patiala school make$ the simple look complex. It 
revels in the display of virtuosity and therefore sometimes 
mistakes technique for value. (This can be secn in Ghulam 
Als rendering of sadra in Megh Malhar—EALP 1364. 
There is no dhrupad element in his sadra, because he 
could not resist the temptation to sing intricate taans 
from the very beginning. With the result that the whole 
rendering is a series of increasingly intricate patterns.) 
But the outstanding quality of Ghulam Ali was that he 
was greater than his virtuosity; and yet, in sheer compe- 
tence, no other artiste was a match for him. Here was an 
instance where the individual talent was greater than the 
- tradition he imbibed. He showed his great gift for adapt- 

ability when later, under the influence of Amir Khan, 
he could render Rageshwari or Lankeshwari in the slow 
tempo with the same poise as that gifted vocalist from 
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Indore. This reposeful mood is also evident in Ghulam 
Ali’s rendering of Gunkali (EALP 1258). Rendering it in 
slow Teentala, in his resonant voice, Ghulam Ali is able 
to create the devotional atmosphere associated with 
Gunkali. The early part of Kausi Dhani (EALP 1265), 
which was Ghulam Ali’s name for Bhin Shadaj, also shows 
this serenity. But as a follower of Patiala gayaki, Ghulam 
Ali is not able to sustain this mood for long. After a while, 
he lapses into short taans and fast sargams. He is just not 
able to resist’ the temptation to make the whole thing as 
intricate as possible. 

Any discussion on Ghulam Ali has to treat of his assi- 
duous cultivation of voice. Nowhere is this better seen than 
in his broad modulations of tone production in his render- 
ing of Gunkali. His voice could traverse all the three oc- 
taves with astonishing ease. In this respect, he was, and 
remains, the norm of perfect voice production. No harsh 
note ever came out of his throat. His bass notes had match- 
less modulation and amplitude, while the notes of the 
upper octave were free from shrillness. If ever human 
voice resembled in its perfect production of sound a well- 
tuned musical instrument, it was Ghulam Ali’s. He was 
so conscious of this aspect of the aesthetics of Indian 
music that he often bemoaned the Indian vocalist’s lack 
of concern with voice-culture. No other artiste had a great- 
er right to point out this defect because however intricate 
the taan, Ghulam Ali's voice never faltered in its music- 
ality. Towards the close of his well-known thumri Kah 
Karoon Sajani (MOAE 5005), he sings ‘sixteen notes in à 
flash; yet cach is distinct and clear. 


About Ghulam Ali one may rightly say that he never 


sang to the gallery but the gallery came to him. One reason 


for this was that Ghulam Ali’s forte was thumri which . 


has great popular appeal. He sang this form with such con- 
summate mastery that he set the thumri of the Punjabi 
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style on the same footing as the better-known thumri 
of the Purabi style. His addition of tappa taans did not 
minimise the brilliance of his expression. His thumri in 
Jhangla Bhairavi is matchless in its depiction of the pangs 
of a lovelorn maiden. Ghulam Ali’s thumri had such great 
fascination because, like a true romantic, he sang from the 
heart, and in so doing, he provideda looking-glass for the 
emotions of the people. 

Another reason for his outstanding success as a singer 
of thumri was his belief that classical art is only a finer 
sophistication of folk art. With this belief, he recorded 
three pieces in Pahadi alone; it was on this principle also 
that he sang his Hari Om Tatsat — characteristically set 
in Pahadi—with the pious dedication of a saint. This 
feeling for folk art brought his classical art close to the soil. 
It gave his music that sinccrity and spontaneity which is. 
often missing in the fossilised art of the highbrow aesthetes. 
of the dhrupad and khayal group. : 

With all his unpretentiousness, Ghulam Ali maintained 
rigid purity of svar, which he arrived at after many years 
of hard practice. So perfect was his mastery of melody 
that he could frequently use pancham in Malkauns without 
giving any impression of dissonance. Once, while he was: 
performing in Delhi at Ustad Chand Khan’s house, there 
was the disturbing prolonged whistle of a railway engine. 
Ghulam Ali at once pitched his voice in consonance with 
the whistle and then gradually came down to the middle 
octave. What would otherwise have been a distraction was 
changed into an extra tanpura. It was the intrinsic euphony 
of his voice that could diffuse and dissipate all discord 
into concord. 

In many other respects, Ghulam Ali remained an ortho- 
dox musician. Except for an occasional Kausi Dhani 
or Lankeshwari, he did not share the new craze for rare 
Tagas. Similar was his attitude towards tala. Many lovers. 
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of varicty. used to complain about his repetition of two 

stock timc-cycles, Ektala and Teentala, in which most of 
his slow and fast khayals werc set. Before criticising Ghulam 

Ali, we ought to remember that the great Rajab Ali Khan 

of Gwalior did not sing in any tala other than Teentala 

throughout his life; Ghulam Ali himself replied to his 

critics that he would sing another time-cycle in his next 

life. Mere use of various talas is no merit in itself. Laya_ 
is only one: of the elements in the total configuration of 
great music. Ghulam Ali’s greatness was that within the 

bounds of two time-cycles, he showed the entire world 

of melody. It was to his credit that he never gave dispro- 

‘portionate emphasis to laya as the singers of the Agra 
school do. And yet when he wanted, he was capable of 
weaving patterns that unfolded themselves and upgathered 
‘on the sam with enviable inevitability. This aspect’ of 
Ghulam Ali’s rhythm can be seen in his rendering of 
Maliauns (EALP 1258). Quite a number of times, he 

arrives at the sam by employing different tiyas—a threc- 
fold division of time with a small interval in between. 
His tiyas are rendered with such split-second accuracy 
that they provide a finc illustration of the gestalt idea of 
perfect shape as a thing that completes itself rather than 
is completed. 

The critics of Ghulam Ali point out that he had no 
sense of structure. This is true if one takes Amir Khan 
as the norm. Ghulam Ali had no sense of architectonics 
insofar as he did not build his musical edifice note by 
note nor did he do any detailed elaboration of a raga in 
the lower octave. Even in his rendering of Darbari he 
starts using notes above komal gandhar of the middle 
octave too soon. Dignity and repose, which are the essential j 
attributes of a bada khayal, are, in the case of Ghulam 
Ali, replaced by fluency and sweetness. Hence, loftiness 
-and sublimity occasionally give way to misplaced virtuo- 
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sity and a conscious striving after effect. This defect cannot 
pass unnoticed in his otherwise brilliant rendering of 
Shudh Sarang (EALP 1364). Here, Ghulam Ali shows 
that, besides being a great vocalist, he was a good com- 
' poser who wrote under the nom de plume ‘Sabrang’. Two 
of his own compositions are rendered over the entire 
range of three octaves with astonishing ease. Making an 
elegant use of both madhyams and both nishads, he creates 
the languorous mood of summer afternoons. But there is 
too much of showmanship in the latter part. His love of 
the complex leads him astray. His intricacy is devoid 
of aesthetic content. His fast sargams and ultra-fast taans 
do not create the soothing effect that the initial part of 
his recital does. In his fast figures in Shudh Sarang, Ghu- 
lam Ali’s repeated use of dhaivat in the ascent makes an 
exception the rule. 
When people told Ghulam Ali that his music lacked 
contemplative dignity, his stock reply was that repose was 
` the business of alap and dhrupad. That is, for Ghulam Ali, 
‘the distinguishing attributes of a khayal were its fluency 
and quickness of effect. He adhered to this view so closely 
that even his sadra in Megh Malhar (EALP 1364) is closer 
to khayal than to dhrupad. With his love of fast passages, 
he fails to lend his sadra that peculiar slow gait and poise 
that belongs to dhrupad. Instead, there is an occasional 
flurry of notes followed by the temptation to yield to in- 
tricate ornamentation. 
Ghulam Ali showed unusual fondness for pentatonic 
modes like Gunkali, Malkauns, Kausi Dhani, and Bhoopali. 
' Even Shudh Sarang and Megh Malhar are largely penta- 
tonic. These transilient scales with their flitting grace 
enabled him to render his intricate taans and ‘complex 
. alankars more impressively. Here, he did not have to pro- 
ceed from the simple to the complex. Instead, even at the 


start of his recital, he rendered an intricate pattern of 
H. M...6 
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notes. In these modes, he could supply variety in the form 
of perennial intricacy. Particularly, his one-hour rendering 
of Bhoopali on the National Programme of AIR remains 
an unchallenged masterpiece. 

In spite of Ghulam Ali's overdue emphasis on aie 
his taans retained their own peculiar fascination. A Ghulam 
Ali taan is neither involved nor ornate; instead there is 
majestic sweep and expansiveness. A sapat taan might 
range over three octaves but Ghulam Ali never resorted 
to artificial production of sound. Unlike Bhimsen Joshi 
and Amir Khan, the broad intonation remained the same. 
This is so because Ghulam Ali had cultivated his mellow 
akar so well that in both slow and fast passages, it retained 
its luminosity in all the three octaves. Hence, he did not 
prefer those taans that weave their patterns round two 
or three notes—the taans that give the impression of as- 
cending to a note but actually go downwards. Ghulam 
Ali chose continuity and design dictated by the text of 
the song. He never imposed a pattern on the cheez; instead, 
he allowed the semantic content to decide the pattern. 
It was his grace, nevertheless, that in his fastest taans 
every note appeared to merge into another, and yet re- 
tained its identity. And occasionally, he would tarry over 
& note of the upper octave, and against that ground, 
flourish another enchanting fast figure. 

Ghulam Ali will continue to live in his son, Munnawar 
Ali Khan, who has all his fether’s qualities except his 
voice and that unfailing instinct which could create beauty 
at a moment’s notice. It was under tender paternal care 


that Munnawar Ali matured as a fine replica within a few’ 


years. The Patiala school may continue to live in such 
souls but, to quote Yeats, 


‘Time may bring again 
The approved patterns of women and men 
But never that selfsame excellence again. ° 
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Discs by Ghulam Ali discussed above : 
1. EALP 1258, Ragas Gunkali and Malkauns 


2. EALP 1256, Ragas Darbari Kanhada and 
Kausi Dhani 


3. EALP 1364, Ragas Shudh Sarang and Megh Malhar 
and Pahadi Thumri.. 





' 


11. The Lonely Tower: Ustad Amir Khan 


Among the Hindustani vocalists, Amir Khan was one 
of a few singers who could create a time-svar continuum. 
In the Akashvani Sangeet Sammelan held in 1958 he 
contemplated over the notes of Abhogi for half an hour, 
and still it appeared as if he had just started th e recital. 

But unlike Ghulam Ali, Amir Khan remained the lonely 
tower of Indian music. He hailed from Indore but refused 
to subscribe to any particular gharana, going his own way 
without caring for popular applause. This complete identi- 
fication with the raga and the assiduous avoidance of an 
attempt to make a deliberate effect reminds one of T. S. 
Eliot’s dictum: ‘Art is not an expression of personality 
but an escape from it.’ In the first half of his recital, except 
for an occasional murki, Amir Khan would not-render 
any lengthy pattern of notes. He bclieved in the primacy 
of the musical note, which has the power to chasten and 
subdue the mind. 

To attain this state of serenity and equipoise, Amir 
Khan introduced a daring innovation by discarding al- 
together the use of sarangi in his recitals. While sarangi 
may be tolerable during alap, it simply distracts thc moment 
onc Starts executing taan patterns. The fact that Amir 
Khan could dispense with this instrument is proof of his 
amazing vocal resources and the sweetness of his voice. 


- 
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He has made us realise that if one wants to contemplate 
over notes, the sarangi is not an aid but an obstacle. The 
secondary line of the melody provided by the sarangi is a 
hindrance to the tonal meditation Amir Khan aspircd for. 

A. rigid classical mind will always seck frecdom within 
form. Unlike the vocalists of the dhrupad style, Amir Khan 
rendered alap in slow tempo to the accompaniment of the 
tabla, but preserved the depth and repose of the great 

. dhrupadiyas. Thus, out of the six ragas recorded on his 
threc LPs he rendered alap in five ragas to the accompa- 
niment of the slow rhythm in Jhoomra. Unlike the alap 
of dhrupad, this has the advantage of bcing measured 
alap. For this purpose Amir Khan treated rhythm only as 
a device for disciplining his melody. Towards this end, he 
always asked his tabla player to play a steady unchanged 
theka, so that thc mind, unhampered by extra diversions, 
could tunc itsclf to the spirit embodied in the raga. The 
other reason why Amir Khan preferred Jhoomra for his 
vilambit khayal was the fact that this tala provides a period 
of silence for one and half matras immediately after the 
sam. This silence itself is judiciously chosen, because, dur- 
ing this period, the mind can contemplate on the preceding 
part of the khayal. 

Few vocalists of the khayal style have claborated their 
raga in the lower octave as gracefully as Amir Khan. It 
is for this reason that his Darbari was always an outstand- 
ing success. Even in the LP (EALP 1253), there are very 
impressive, contemplative passages in the bass octave. 
He not only weaves a brilliant vibrato round dhaivat and 
gandhara but also employs a very melodic murki round 
the sam. Since his creative intuition never failed him in 
this raga, he chose to sing another brilliant» vilambit 
composition, Hazrat Turakman, at all important music 
festivals like the Akashvani Sangeet Sammelan. The leisure- 
liness of this mode, reminiscent of the Moghul courts, 
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suits his voice and contemplative temperament. 

The art of Amir Khan is best understood in relation to 
that of Ghulam Ali. The former regarded it as the function 
of music to soothe the mind of-the listener and help him 
to achieve complete identification with the musical note. 
I. A. Richards tells us that the valuable states of mind in 
aesthetic experience are those wherein we attain a perfect 
organisation of our impulses or a sfate of nervous equi- 
poise. From this point of view, an Amir Khan recital is 
far more effective than that of Ghulam Ali. The latter, 
even as he started his recital, rendered an intricate pattern 
of notes in his favourite pentatonic modes. On the other 
hand, Amir Khan would take at least half an hour to de- 
velop his favourite ragas like Puriya or Todi in the lower 
octave alone. 

Amir Khan believed in a simple principle of architec- 
tonics, known as badhat. This is a Kirana device that he 
borrowed from Wahid Khan, whercby the musical edifice 
is built up note by note, in observance of the principles 
of gestalt psychology—namely, when you touch the next 
higher note, an entirely new configuration is formed in 
relation to the earlier notes. The observance of this prin- 
ciple can be seen in his rendering of Darbari wherein 
he elaborates the raga for about ten minutes using the 
notes only below the gandhar of the middle octave. 

When Amir Khan came out with his Marwa (EALP 
1253), he established a norm which was difficult to tran- 
scend. With the suspended tonic, he created an atmosphere 
of pathos which was indeed haunting. The occasional 
resolution on the tonic from dha in the lower and re in 
the upper octave gave a sense of relief from tension. Marwa 
is a difficult mode: its vadi and samvadi komal re and dha 
are five and a half notes apart instead of the usual four 
or five, and the basic note sa is sparingly used. But the 
case and assurance with which Amir Khan rendered ‘it 
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showed the highest level of classicism that he has attained. 

Unfortunately, Amir Khan's Lalit which he presented 
for his second LP (EASD 1331), only shows fancy at work. 
The spirit of the raga seems to have cluded him. His 
rendering only proves that the formula of badhat cannot 
be applied to all ragas because it tends to divide a raga 
into atomistic blocks and hinders in giving a picture of 
the whole. But Megh, which is presented on the other side, 
is an eminent success. The rendering of this pentatonic 
mode which expresses joy at the arrival of the rainy season 
only shows that Amir Khan’s slow singing was not entircly 
bereft of ornamentation. Here every contemplative note 
is followed by a brilliant cluster of notes rendered as a 
murki. 

Amir Khan held ccrtain unusual vicws about tarana.* 
He believed that this form does not consist entirely of 
nonsense syllables like ‘tan’ or ‘dhim’. Certain syllables 
like ‘allarw’ are corruptions of the original Persian 
in praise of Allah, the one and only God. He added 
to this a new innovation by including couplets from 
Persian poetry in his tarana so as to give it its original 
flavour as it might havc been conceived by Amir Khusro. 
His brilliant tarana in Mcgh provides an illustration of his 
theories. Set in Ektala, it has an exotic flavour of its own, 
incorporating as it docs a Persian couplet. 

But Amir Khan’s tarana in Hamsadhvani is not as 
successful as his tarana in Megh. It sounds too much like 
an extension of the khayal. He only substituted tarana 
syllables for the well-known khayal Lagi Lagan Pati 
Sajan Sang. Hence he failed to give the art form its own 
typical genius. In any case, this rendering lacks thc cele- 
rity associated with the tarana renderings of Vinayak Rao 
Patwardhan and Nissar Hussain Khan who are*acknow- 





* See his article on tarana in Music—East and West, published 
by the Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 
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ledged masters of this form. Otherwise, the rendering is 
fairly good. 

This pentatonic mode which omits madhyam and 
dhaivat has a certain flitting grace. In his sargams, there 
is an attempt to create an artificial balance between tetra- 
chords by occasionally omitting sa or re. Thus, the minor 
third ga-pa is balanced with ni-re, while the major third 
sa-ga is balanced with pa-ni. Nevertheless, Amir Khan’s 
prayer in this raga dispenses with the restlessness of 
Thyagaraja kriti in Hamsadhvani which is a prayer to 
Lord Ganapati. Instead, it has the usual screnity and. poise 
associated with his vocalism. Sung in Ektala in medium 
tempo, it maintains an unusual rhythmic tension. 

Amir Khan gives a typical South Indian touch to his 
Hamsadhvani in his intricate svarprasthas. Amir Khan 
borrowed this stylistic device from Karnatak music via 
Amman Ali Khan and made it an integral part of his 
recital. In the recorded versions these sargams are rendered 
in varying tempo with an occasional deliberate retarda- 
tion of pace before arriving at the climactic point. These 
note names, rendered occasionally in gamak style and 
occasionally as a gushing chhoot, create an exhilarating 
effect. 

Malkauns has been a temptation to every great musician 
to display his virtuosity. Amir Khan’s rendering, though 
not as poignant as the one by Omkar Nath Thakur or 
Yeshwantrao Purohit, provides a new facet of the raga. 
The difference is one of temperament. Amir Khan’s render- 
ing in Jhoomra has depth and repose. Besides, he has put 
unusual emphasis on flat gandhar and flat nishad. In fact, 
he has put the sam itself on flat nishad—a note that does 
„not normally get such preponderant emphasis in Malkauns. 

Few artistes in our own time have shown an equal mas- 
tery of vilambit and drut styles. Amir Khan believed 
that the vilambit and drut styles of singing should have 
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distinctly separate qualities. Whereas vilambit singing. 
should be contemplative, serene and reposeful, drut singing 
should be trim, energetic and surprising. The virtuosity 
of the last portion of his recital would fill anyone with 
wonder that the same singer could have an equal mastery 
of the two styles. If the vilambit part of his recital revealed 
the possibilities of the development of a raga in the lower 
octave, the drut part, with its soaring taans, was a sheer 
delight. 

Amir Khan’s difficult taans made him the envy of many 
other musicians. His koot taans had a zigzag motion 
which defied anticipation, though they lacked the fluency 
and sweep of Bade Ghulam Ali's music and were: occasion- 
ally marred by artificial intonation. But they alaya im- 
pressed by their complex configuration. 

All the schools of Hindustani music—Agra, Gwalior, 
Kirana, Jaipur or Patiala—could be reduced to two styles: 
the ‘contemplative’ style of Amir Khan and the 'active" 

. style of Ghulam Ali. Within the frame-work of this classi- 
fication, if further subdivision is to be made, then Amir 
Khan, who originally hailed from Indore, represents the 
highest consummation of the Kirana school of Hindustani 
music. He believed that the function of classical music is 
not only to please and surprise, but to soothe and clevate 
the mind. Since not many contemporary vocalists have 
realised this principle, Amir Khan's contribution is greater 
than is generally rcalised. 


Discs by Amir Khan discussed above : 


1. EALP 1253, Ragas Marwa and Darbari Kanhada 
2. EASD 1331, Ragas Megh and Lalit 
3. EASD 1357, Ragas Hamsadhvani and Malkauns. 


pai 





12. The Modernisation of Kirana Gayaki: 
Bhimsen Joshi 


With nine LPs and five EPs to his credit, Bhimsen Joshi 
has supplied the listening public with the largest number 
of records in the realm of Indian vocal music. His popu- 
larity on the discs runs parallel to his popularity in the 
concerts. The lay listener and the cognoscenti alike find 
in him a fascinating artiste. Joshi, in his own turn, has 
never believed in highbrow classicism. He sings Brahma- 
nand's bhajan in Bhairavi ( EPE 1234) with the same zest 
as a bada khayal in Puriya, his favourite raga, in which 
he finds endless melodic fertility. 

The main reason why Joshi is so’ popular is to be sought 
in the fact that he is the embodiment of the true voice 
of feeling. He has combined the romantic intensity of 
feeling with the classical concern for form. Nowhere is 
this better seen than in his rendering of Maru Bihag, in 
which both the khayals depict the state of a forlorn lover 
with unusual poignancy. 

Joshi is gifted with a melodious voice which reminds one 
of Abdul Karim Khan and Sawai Gandharva, the latter 
of whom was his guru for many years. The only difference 
is that Sawai Gandharva's voice did not have that ease of 
expression because of a spcech defect that he suffered 
from whenjhe was young. While his teacher used to take 
hours to warm up, Joshiigrips his audience cven as he 
utters his initial sa. But it is not only in voice-culture that 
he is in direct descent from the Kirana school. There is a 
certain meditative, introspective touch about his vocalism 
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which is so characteristic of earlier masters like Abdul 
Waheed’ Khan and Abdul Karim Khan. 

His Shudh Kalyan (ECLP 2264) provides a fine instance 
of that soothing, soft quality of his voice; Joshi does not 
raise the volume of his voice until he reaches tar sa. This 
prayer to the goddess of Wealth (Lakshmi) and the goddess 
of Learning (Saraswati) is rendered in a remarkably medi- 
tative tonc, as when at the beginning of the composition, 
Joshi allows his voice to tarry on pancham with remark- 
able effect. Interesting murkis and brilliant meends, like 
‘sa-dha and pa-ga, lend enchantment to the whole rendering. 

Joshi believes in the systematic, note by note claboration 
of a raga, which is so characteristic of the -Kirana school. 
He has modernised his gharana by adapting it to the 
demands of a new age. Unlike Waheed Khan, he does not. 
take forty-five minutes to illustrate the grandeur of the | 
gandhara of Darbari. As a concession to popular taste, he | 
usually sings in Ektala—which is almost twice as fast as | 
Amir Khan’s Jhoomra. This difference becomes conspi- 

- cuous when one compares the renderings of Miyan ki 
Malhar by the two masters. Joshi appears to prosent a 
Tather hurried glimpse of the raga and, for his effect, relies | 
more on taans than alap. 

Joshi rightly bclieves that gharana is a [matter of con- 
‘venience only. What you learn from your guru has to be 
Supplemented by individual genius, otherwise onc will not 
have anything worthwhile to say. He is quite eclectic in his 
borrowings. For instance, he has borrowed the composition 
Sakhi Shyam Nahin Aye from Bholanath Bhat of Allaha- 
bad in his rendering of Chhaya Malhar (EALP 1328). 
Many of his taan patterns in Shudh Kalyan have been 

ı borrowed from the Gwalior school. Joshi has borrowed 
many of his patterns in bol-alap and bol-taans from that 
great vocalist of the Agra school—Ustad Vilayat Hussain 
Khan. But, as he once told me with a twinkle in his eye, 
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he had processed all these borrowed commodities in his 
Kirana factory—he has added to this borrowedl stuff a 
certain emotional aura and meditative touch, The difference 
between Vilayat Hussain and Joshi is that while the former 
sang in a bold, full-throated voicc, the latter sings in a 
subdued and soft way. 

The Kirana school owes much to Joshi. Before his arrival, 
there were many deficiencies in it. Joshi has supplied the 
missing elements and given his school a satisfying complete- 
ness. He has added a new dimension by imparting to 
it the element of taiyari. Neither Waheed Khan nor Abdul 
Karim Khan had that dazzling brilliance of taans which 
Joshi has. So great is Joshi’s fondness for taans that in 
this sphere, he has introduced a new commendable inno- 
vation. Towards the end of his bada khayal, he starts a 
volley of brilliant taans in slow Ektala. This is unlike many 
other artistes who sing their taans in fast Teentala only. 

Joshi’s fast figures have rare aesthetic appeal. They 
have: sustained tension which is missing in the taans of 
other artistes. He has specialised in uljhatti taans—these 
are usually woven round three or four notes, (then there 
is a sudden tetrachordal or parallel octave jump. Joshi 
has proved that mere taiyari is not a virtue in itself. There 
are artistes of the Agra and Patiala schools who can turn 
out taans cheaper by the dozen. But these fast figures lack 
grace because they have neither form nor pattern. On the 
other hand, Joshi’s taans have a rare sense of varicty and 
continuity. After an intricate, involved and sustained 
taan, he utters the bandish of his khayal and arrives at 
the sam with subtle artistry. Unlike many other artistes, 
Joshi knows that a good taan appcals only against the 
background of the text of a composition, and that the 
relationship between the text and the taan is the same as 
the relationship between figure and ground in gestalt 
psychology. The reason for Joshi’s success is his remarkable 
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breath control—a sort of yogic discipline—which gives his 
fast figures their sustained animation. 

This quality has given Joshi an enormous mass appeal. 
As a popular concert vocalist, he usually chooses allied 


' ragas which he has mastered to enviable perfection. He 


renders with astonishing case related ragas like Yaman, 
Yaman Kalyan, Shudh Kalyan, Puriya, Puriya Kalyan and 
Puriya Dhanashri which he has mastered to perfection. 
For Joshi’s purposes, this has been an admirable strategy, 
for he has attained the highest possible complexity in 
certain ragas, and these have served him as brilliant 
concert items. 

It is significant that Joshi invariably begins his recital 
with Yaman Kalyan. His slow khayal Eri Sakhi Kaise 
shows brilliant mastery of tonal variations and rhythmic 
manipulation. His recorded composition in Jhabtala is 
a gem of succinct presentation. Unlike other Kirana voca- 
lists, Joshi does rely on layakari as one of the important 
elcments in his vocalism. In order to create an impact on 
the average listener, he sings a drut composition Eri Ali 
Piya Bin, a cheez which has been popularized by Lata 
Mangeshkar. In this case, he appeals by singing that which 
is already familiar, as much as by his matchless glides and 
scintillating figures that make intricate use of both 
madhyams. 

Joshi has always preferred aditi compositions to 
new-fangled ones. He believes that a composition is just 
a peg to hang one’s improvisational coat on. The tradi- 
tional composition has the advantage of familiarity and 
association which can be made use of with subtle artistry. 
Thus, Multani is always associated with the boy from 
Gokul, Lord Krishna, making love to a gopi from Barsana 
Joshi's rendering has not only the nostalgia of summer 
afternoons but also the pathos associated with that bril- 
liant Adarang composition which has been almost Syno- 
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_nymous with Multani. Incidentally, most of Joshi's re- 
corded compositions have been borrowed either from 
Adarang or Sadarang. 

The immense popularity which Joshi enjoys is to be 
attributed to the fact that he treads the beaten track with 
rare artistry. In spite of the traditional compositions, his 
renderings of Todi, Malkauns, Puriya Kalyan and Darbari 
have added a new dimension to Indian music. In these 
ragas, he has shown rare intuitive perception of melody in 
the best tradition of Abdul Karim Khan. What impresses 
-one is his typical romantic fondness for shrutis and quavers 
which add a typical Joshi touch to some of his melodic 
phrases. 

Above all, Joshi has given semantic content to Indian 
music. He does not like abstraction and always gives his 
music a certain desirable verbal-musical parallelism. No 


better instance of this aspect of his music can be given than ' 


the recorded rendering of Lalit. This provides a typical 
instance of his romantic overflow of powerful feeling. 
His rendering of the well-known composition Raina ka 
Sapana brings before the mind’s eye the well-known paint- 
ing of a love-lorn maiden; Joshi does not merely sing the 
notes, he tries to depict the theme musically. Few Indian 
artistes care more for representation than Joshi does. He 
has done this consciously in his drut khayal in Mian ki 
Malhar where he tries to create the sound-sense harmony 
by imitating the falling of rain through the word ‘dhoom’. 

In the true romantic tradition, Joshi does things which 
are beyond his powers. He makes frequent use of the rom- 
antic contrast of crescendo and diminuendo. He often makes 
use of the full-throated use of the pancham of the upper 
octave, creating a very loud effect. He occasionally turns 
his head sideways and whispers a low trill or renders an 
intricate pattern of notes. He is very fond of using micro- 
tones; sometimes he tends to arrive, like Kumar Gandharva, 
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at the stage where liberty tends to be licence. 

In any case, Joshi is growing progressively fonder of 
romantic deviations and eccentricities. He has made 
pancham of the middle octave his sam in the slow khayal 
of Darbari. In the same raga, he has disproved the myth 
that it is not suitable for intricate taans. He can do all this 
because he has one stock device for creating the effect. 
He creates rare stability in flux by stretching the sonant 
of a raga. Occasionally, he makes tar sa his point of rest 
after rendering an intricate pattern of notes. He has pro-. 
longed this note in Malkauns with such artistry that he 
almost creates the effect of a trance. 

There is one more innovation in Joshi’s singing which 
deserves commendation. In his recorded slow khayals, 
he always renders an antara and thereby changes his sam 
after fifteen minutes or so. By shifting his point of rest to 
- the upper octave, he elaborates the raga methodically, 
first in the lower and middle octave and later in the middle 
and upper octave. There is considerable monotony in an 
Amir Khan recital because he never shifts his sam to another 
note. Joshi, on the other hand, has greater animation and 
variety in his recital because of this new devicc. Hc manages 
to say so much in such a short time. 

- In spite of these fine qualities, Joshi- remains an enigma. 
The paradox is that he is a very consummate artiste with 
a very limited repertoire. The ragas he has mastered can 
be counted on one's finger-tips. His repetition of stock con- 
cert items often irritates his admirers. He has sung Puriya 
alone half a dozen times on the National Programme 
and in Radio Sangeet Sammelans of AIR. ‘At every ono of 
his concerts, he sings cither Todi or Shudh Kalyan or 
Darbari, and this gives the impression that he has specia- 
lised in these modes only. He has not aspired to bc either 
a Vilayat Hussain Khan or a Mallikarjun Mansoor who 
sings a new raga at every concert. The worst thing about 
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Joshi’s stock items is that he has arrived at a stage where 
he merely mechanically reproduces his set patterns again 
and again. ; Bae Ste 

Joshi is too great an artiste not to overcome this limita- 
tion but he does not bother to do the extra bit. The result 
of this indolence is that he is degenerating. His records of 
Abhogi, Marwa and Asavari Todi are instances of this ' 
conspicuous failure. He has employed the same method of 
his earlier ragas, ignoring the fact that each raga has its 
own genius. This is the reason why Joshi is successful 
‘in Puriya but not in Marwa, in spite of the fact that both 
the ragas employ exactly the same hexatonic scale. The 
taans that impress in Shudh Kalyan go flat when they are 
thoughtlessly transplanted into Abhogi. The stylistic 
trick that works in Todi need not succeed when repeated 
in Suha. But Joshi is in too great a hurry to bother about 
these basic postulates of aesthetics. 

The result of all this indifference is that Joshi makes 
capital out of few specialised items only. Every concert in- 
cludes one of his two well-known thumris in Jogia or Ghara. 
Joshi has no genius for thumri, because he sings it in 
khayal stylo. But he insists on singing these for the sake of 
popularity. It is for this reason that every concert of his 
ends with a Bhairavi bhajan by Brahmanand. Joshi should 
not forget that even in good things, the law of diminishing 
returns starts operating sooner or later. When he starts 
singing these specialised items, he gives the impression of a 
tape-recorder coming alive. The worst is that he has al- 
ready recorded these compositions and is not able to im- 
prove upon his discs. It is surprising that an artiste of 
Joshi’s stature, who can serve us better fare, should choose 
to treat us to the same menu over and over again. It seems 
that the popular concert singer has killed the creative artiste 
in Joshi, which is a pity because his flexible voice and emo- 
tional temperament are the envy of many other musicians. 
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In spite of this, the fact remains that Joshi's great musical 
moments arc truly great. 


Discs by Bhimsen Joshi 


1. 


^ 
2. 


EALP 1280, Ragas Miyan ki Todi, Puriya Dhana- 
shri and Ghara thumri 

EALP 1321, Ragas Yaman Kalyan and Multani 
EALP 1328, Ragas Chhaya, Chhaya Malhar, 
Darbari Kanhada and Suha Kanhada 

€CLP 2253, Ragas Miyaa ki Malhar and Puriya 
Kalyan 

ECLP 2264, Ragas Lalit and Shudh Kalyan 
ECLP 2276, Ragas Malkauns and Maru Bihag 
S—MOAE 5010, Ragas Komal Reshab Asavari, 
Todi and Marwa 

7 EPE 1210, Raga Darbari 

7 EPE 1234, Bhairavi bhajan and raga Abhogi 
7 EPE 1246, Raga Todi and Jogia thumri 

EASD 1501, Raga Lalit Bhatiyar aud Kalasiree 
EASD 1513, Ragas Durga and Puriya 


H. M...7 


13. The Defiance of Tradition : 
Kumar Gandharva 


Recently Kumar Gandharva struck the headlines by 
composing a new raga called Gandhi Malhar. But few 
realised that he had already been doing that sort of thing 
over the past so many years. All the old ragas rendercd by 
him and the new ragas composed by him are variations on 
the theme of Gandhi Malhar. 

The new raga was as strange as the new aesthetics which 
tried to rationalise it. The originator of the raga said that 
the use of shudh gandhar in Gandhi Malhar adds tender- 
ness which is a typical Gandhian attribute. This is a 
naive view because slight reflection shows that feeling does 
not inhere in the notes. It is the projection of our response 
to them. But Kumar Gandharva sang his Gandhi Malhar 
in New Delhi in a subdued voice, believing all the while 
that he was giving a musical interpretation of non-vio- 
lence. His simple ways reminded me of the view of Omkar 
Nath Thakur who used to say that the notes of Todi weep 
when the truth was that he used to weep with the notes. 

Kumar Gandharva has been unfortunate in the model 
which he imitates. His hero is the Omkar Nath Thakur 
of his later days who used to mistake gimmicks for novelty. 
Kumar’s surging romanticism is in the best tradition of 
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Omkar Nath Thakur. Both are fond of sudden tonal out- 
bursts of complicated patterns of notes. In this tradition, 
Kumar sings according to his whim. The voice goes where 
the gesture leads. It is hardly surprising that with such 
music, organisation is a thing of small consequence. 

The vocalism of Kumar Gandharva abounds in many 
cccentricities. One such flagrant violation of the accepted 
canon is in the liberty he takes with the vadi and samvadi 
of a raga. In his case, each note has its own importance 
according to his own sweet will. He gives the impression 
of singing a scale and not a raga. The way Kumar dis- 
penses with the vadi and samvadi of a raga makes it 
appear as if he sings Karnatak music in Hindustani style 
because he ignores the accepted classical hierarchy of 
notes. 

This can be scen in the distortion perpetrated in the recor- 
ded rendering of Bageshri (ECLP 2284). Hc makes the 
raga sound like a classical folk song. Occasionally, it defies. 
identification and sounds like one of his newfangled modes. 
A typical eccentricity can be seen in the way he arrives 
at the sam a little late and then weaves a vibrato round it. 
One other raga which has suffered at his hands is Adana. 
He has reduced it to a volley of meaningless taans. 

It is the greatness of Indian music that it allows every 
artiste to interpret a raga according to his own genius. 
Hence every artiste is tempted to take liberties with a 
raga. Even tradition-bound Ustad Amir Khan indulges 
in this novelty; when he puts an unusual emphasis on 
gandhara in Malkauns. But this is permissible distortion. 
What Kumar does is to throw the shastras to the winds, 
and the result is, occasionally, disastrous. One instance 
which casily comes to mind is his recorded rendering of 
Shankara which is lyrical but quixotic. He just does not 
care for the veera rasa and gay abandon associated with 
this raga. His flagrant violation of tradition can be seen 
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from the fact that unlike most other Indian artistes, he puts 
the sam on pancham. 

He shows his supreme unconcern not for the notes only. 
Tone is another major, casualty. He suddenly increases 
his volume; occasionally, a soft whisper is followed by 
a full-throated fortissimo. These tricks are regarded as 
a substitute for badhat. The result is that there is intrusive 
and pervasive dissolution of structure. Since Kumar docs 
not follow the accepted principle of note by note develop-. 
ment, the only thing he can do is to go on chanting like 
an inspired bard or occasionally indulge in the romantic 
contrast of crescendo and diminuendo. His style of singing 
may best be summed up as rhapsodic. It is similar to the 
one employed by God-intoxicated yogis who sing to the 
accompaniment of the cktara. 

Kumar has cmployed this device because his tonal range 
is extremely limited. His voice lacks luminosity in the bass 
octave; hence it is very rare for him to elaborate a rage 
in the lower octave. It works best in the middle octave, 
hence for the most part, Kumar sings in this range. It is 
very occasionally that he has a few ascending taans in the 
first half of the upper register. It is inevitable that within, 
this narrow range, Kumar should indulge in endless re- 
petition. 

As an illustration of these views, let us examine Kumar 
Gandharva’s Sanjari (ECLP 2284) which is a curious 
mixture of Desh, Shyam Kalyan and Jaijaiwanti. In this 
raga, he uscs both gandhars, both madhyams and both 
nishads. There is a certain brilliant tonal meditation in 
the middle octave where he makes use of all these notes. 
But he deliberately avoids the elaboration of the raga 
in the lower octave because he is not able to make complex 
use of these notes. When he comes to his drut composition, 
he gives up the pretence of having discovered an intricate 
compound raga and reduces it to an involved version of 
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Desh. Incidentally, Kumar can use only short intricate 
taans because he has only onc lung, but it is creditable that 
in spite of this physical disability, his taans arc graceful 
and competent. 

Kumar’s most daring innovation has been in the realm 
of the composition of new ragas. He is one Indian musi- 
cian who had the’courage to get his own collection of 
ragas published. One of his own ragas, Lagan Gandhara, 
is available in the form of an LP. This raga is very close 
to Shivranjani, and Kumar's rendering of it is truly haunt- 
ing because he has been able to convey musically the sense 
of helplessness a forlorn lover fecls. But cven here, Kumar 
overdoes his fatal love of shrutis and lingers too long over 
his gandhar. These microtones are thc shibboleth of 
Indian music and Kumar makes it more so by meditating 
over one note for such a long duration. But it is not un- 
usual for Kumar to sing cither for himself or for the 
scholars of his stature even when the raga is subtly melo- 
dious. This occasionally leads to the breakdown of com- 
munication. 


Kumar has not realised the basic fact that his Malavati 
or Sanjari may have certain lyrical passages or melodic 
contours but they can’t be a substitute for cither Bhairav 
or Malkauns. Merely a new combination of notes does not 
make a new raga, because cvery raga has a certain tradi- 
tional aura about it, and old associations. We are curious 
to know what an artiste is going to do with a raga that has 
been handed down to us from generations. The ragas 
composed by Kumar have the charm only of novelty. 
They are an interesting departure from the set classical 
moulds but they do not go far. 

A]l these excesses arisc bacause Kumar takes a highly 
subjective view of raga. What matters for him is the ‘felt” 
raga and not the notes which comprise it. Hence-he allows 
the impulse of the moment to dominztc him and goes on 
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repeating a series of complicated clusters of notes. There 
is the occasional thrill of the unforeseen but since he chooses 
not to follow any method, the result is often sheer way- 
wardness and tiring repetition. The variety in this case is 
based neither on gestalt principles as with Ustad Amir 
Khan nor on melodic principles as with Ustad Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khan nor on rhythmic variations as with 
Mallikarjun Mansoor, but only on the basis of a few tonal 
tricks. à 

Kumar has gone astray because he has tricd to imbibe 
certain values of folk music in his classical style. He tries 
to borrow the gay, unpretentious abandon of folk music. 
Having settled in Madhya Pradesh, he has tried to give 
classical dimensions to the folk music of that region. But, 
in the process, he has ignored that the values cherished by 
the two styles are different. While classical music has to ob- 
serve some decorum about form and structure, folk music 
need not do so. Hence it is not surprising that he 
has been more successful in his shorter items. His bhajans 
of Kabir show deep feeling and his tragic vision expresses 
itself best in this realm. His ‘Sunita Hai Gur Gyani’ has 
justly been celebrated as an outstanding achievement 
in the realm of devotional music. In keeping with the 
style of his bhajans his classical style is also that of a yogi. 
When he stops, one feels that he could have gone on for 
some more timc—the fecling that one gets in interesting 
kirtan. t 


Just as God made man in his own image, in the samc 


way, one can say about Kumar that he made ragas in his 
own image. Thus, in Hamir, which he sang for the Radio 
Sangeet Sammelan, 1972, while the textbooks prescribe 
.'dha ma pa ga ma re sa’ as the key phrasc in this raga, he 
repeatedly turned it into ‘dha ma pa ma ga re sa’. 
Though not traditional, Kumar’s recital is invariably tune- 
ful. Nowhere is this more apparent than in his recorded 
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rendering of that curious compound raga—Sohoni Bhatiyar. 
Here, a finc composition is given a haunting interpretation 
with the ease of a born musical prodigy. It is with this 
gift that once at a concert in Poona, he sang Marwa after 
Multani but the sa-pa drone on the tanpura remained the 
same. Such was the vigour and continuity of his recital 
that he easily dispensed with all the considerations of tona- 
lity. It is to Kumar's credit that all his excesses and dis- 


cordances usually evaporate before ‘one spirits plastic 
stress’. 


AS a concert artiste, Kumar has that rare gift—the ability 
to carry the audience with him. To keep the audience on 
its toes, he usually alternates a melodic with a rhythmic 
surprise. He often astonishes his listeners with a short 
intricate taan which is usually followed by a devious way 
of arriving at the sam. To keep the interest of the audience 
alive, he renders half a dozen old and new ragas in one 
concert. In so doing, he occasionally reduces the raga to 
a composition. Sincc he doesn't observe any principles of 
architectonics, he allows his fancy free play to weave any 
melodic patterns on the spur of the moment. 

This desire to surprise and innovate is conspicuous in 
his latest LP. Here, he presents two new-fangled versions 
of Todi and Bhairav. His Saheli Todi omits madhyam com- 
pletely. The result is that his variation of Todi looks like 
Bhoopal Todi with flat nishad used in descent. But what 
impresses one most is Kumar's vocal energy and the 
tragic intensity of his slow khayal. Also very impressive 
are his restless taans in the drut khayal in Ektala. 

Beehad Bhairav, which is Kumar’s private addition to 
the varieties of Bhairav, uses a complex: scale with both 
gandhars and nishads in descent. The result here is not as 
happy as in Saheli Todi because of the incantatory style 
with too many reiterations of the word ‘Shyam’. 

With all this defiance of orthodoxy, Kumar has been 
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the stormy petrel of Indian music. With rare courage, he 
has chosen not to tread the beaten track. But with all 
his new experiments, now ragas and uncertain style, he 
has remcincd throughout an unpredictable romantic. 


Discs by Kumar Gandharva 

D-ECLP 2408, Ragas Saheli Todi and Eeehad 

Bhairav 

2. ECLP 2284, Ragas Sanjari and Bageshri 

3. ECLP 2360, Ragas Lagan Gandhar and Pata- 
manjari 

4. 7 EPE 1222, Ragas Sohoni Bhatiyar and Malavati 

5. ECSD 2451, Ragas Bhavmat Bhairav and Madh 
Surja 


- 


14, The Doyen of the Jaipur School : 
Mallikarjun Mansoor 


There arc few Indian artistes whose recitals give intel- 
lectual and emotional pleasure in the same proportion as 
a recital of Mallikarjun Mansoor’s. The emotional content 
of his art becoms conspicuous when one compares him to- 
another leading exponent of the Jaipur school, Kesarbai 
Kerkar,* who is rather cold and austere in her approach. 
Both these artistes derive their inspiration from that brilliant 
maestro, Ustad Alladiya Khan. In spite of the similar heri- 
tage, the vocalism of Kesarbai Kerkar is not as inwardly 
felt as that of Mansoor’s is. 

This difference becomes pronounced because both share 
the same technique. Mansoor uses the same open-akara 
taans that Kesarbai does. The voice retains its luminosity 
without any change of volume. In the case of Bhimsen 
Joshi there appear to be two Joshis: the one that sings the: 
composition; and the other that renders the taans. In shift- 
ing from one to the other, his voice undergocs considerable 
convolutions and distortions, occasionally even amount- 
ing to crooning. Mansoor’s voice is highly controlled and 
the shift from taan to composition gocs almost unperceived. 


His voice remains steady throughout, and in the process 





* See her disc, EALP 1278. 
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‘he shows remarkable breath control. There is remarkable 
continuity in his taans which are often in the sixteen beats 
of slow Teentala. 

This continuity and flow, which reminds onc of a sedate 
river, is characteristic of Mansoor. He chooses a steady 
tempo which is neither too fast nor too slow. From this 
point of view, the Jaipur school avoids the very slow tempo 
cof Kirana as well as the ultra-fast tempo of Patiala. So 
that there is neither the vilambit ponderousness of the 
former nor the excessive jugglery of the latter. It is a sort 
of compromise between the excesses of the two styles. 

More than anyone else, Mansoor has made us realise 
that slow Teentala has its own soporific charm whose poten- 
tial has not yet been fully exploited. Once that steady regu- 
lar flow of equal beats starts, thc tempo is sustained for 
half an hour and the entire recital is fitted in that frame- 
work. This rhythm has quitc a narcotic effect insofar as 
it sends the conscious senses to slecp so that Mansoor's 
melody can have its full impact upon us. This sort of 
effect can be perceived in his brilliant recorded rendering 
-of Gaud Malhar where the mind is allowed to contemplate 
on varying melodic patterns against the background of a 
steady unchanged rhythm. 


Mansoor’s favourite talas are Teentala, Jhaptala and 
Roopak because these have an even, regular flow and they 
use simple syllables like ‘dha’ and ‘dhin’. The Jaipur (or 
.Atrauli) school distinguishes itself by its intricate sub-di- 
vision of the time cycle. In each of the four different sub- 
-divisions of Tcentala, a new melodic , phrase is fitted in 
varying tempo. The pleasure in this case is occasionally 

. more mathematical than musical. The uninitated listeners 
often find this school rather repetitive. But what is mistaken 
for repetition is in fact an intricate patterning of rhythm 

-and melody. Mansoor provides this complex parallelism 
with rare brilliance. 
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This animated use of rhythm can be seen in Mansoor's 
rendering of Bahaduri Todi in Roopak tala. The three 
subdivisions of that complex tala are used with remark- 
able effect. Side by side, there is a haunting prayer to 
Mahadeo in subtle melodic variations. In his Jaunpuri, 
he makes brilliant use of 'Tcentala. Unlike Kishori 
Amonkar* who in her recorded rendering of Jaunpuri, 
has used too slow a version of Teentala, Mansoor keeps a 
lively pace, so that rhythmic tension is maintained through- 
out. Against this background, he weaves a fine melodic 
.texture with many delicate murkis thrown in to enliven 


the general melodic line. 
It is often alleged that Mansoor's art lacks badhat. 


This is true in the Kirana sense of architectonics because 
the progression of a raga in this case is not vertical. And 
yet, Mansoor's art is not entirely formless. The whole 
purpose of his art is to send the senses to sleep by the 
incantatory evocation of rhythmic and melodic variations. 
The mind can wander with the spirit. Mansoor's art has 
greater fascination because his vocalism combines a rare 
contemplative quality with an unusually sweet voice. 

It is a tribute to Mansoor’s sadhana and scholar- 
ship that he can render even a difficult raga like Bahaduri 
Todi or Bihagada with the same effortless ease as Todi 
or Malkauns. Only Mansoor could have lent inwardness 
and scriousness to the over-intellectualiscd Jaipur school. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in his rendering of 
Jait Kalyan. This emotional aura is also evident in his 
folksy raga, Bihari, wherein the lover’s plight, spending 
a sleepless night, is expressed vividly. 

Mansoor’s scholarship can also be seen from his bril- 
liant repertoire of rare ragas. In this respect, he comes very 
close to Ustad Vilayat Hussain Khan of the Agra gharana. 





* See her LP, ECLP 2326, Ragas Jaunpuri, Pat Bihag and 
Bhairavi thumri. 
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Both show rarc musical maturity’ oy rendering diificult 
ragas with unusual ease. Mansoor has arrived at a stage 
when he takes delight in singing such rare ragas as Sam- 
poorna Malkauns or Pat Bihag (a varicty of Bihag which 
uses both gandhars and nishads) or Khat Todi or Kzbiri 
Bhairav. These rare compound ragas are rendered with the 
same cffortless case as any traditional raga. 

The real merit of Mansoor's art is the vigour and virility 
with which he sweeps everything before himself. There is 
the sweet strength of his vocalism which never fails to im- 
press. Mansoor’s religious and artistic frenzy gives him 
strength which sustains him throughout the recital. Not 
many of us have had the privilege of hearing the legendary 
Ustad Alladiya Khan. But Mansoor remains, within the 
domain of the Jaipur School, the last symbol of that 
sustained dedication and unusual virtuosity. 


Discs by Mallikarjun Mansoor 

1. ECLP 2384, Ragas Bahaduri Todi and Gaud 
Malhar 

2. ECSD 2402, Ragas Jaunpuri, Jait Kalyan, and 
Bihari 





15. The Eclectic Style : Basavraj Rajguru 


In his vocalism, as in his life, Basavraj Rajguru presents 
an instance of the triumph of tradition over modernity. 
With his modest dhoti and grocer's black cap, he appears 
like one who has dispensed with the details of life. He 
reminds one of the well-known saying: ‘No man was ever 
a great artiste without being at the same time a good man.’ 
His affability and complaisance are reflected as much in 
his singing as in his sociable smile. 

Rajguru presents in his art an interesting confluence of 
thrcc gharanas. He had his rigorous training in the tradi- 
tional style under various masters. This has given his 
gayaki an enviable, eclectic quality. He has borrowed the 
various characteristics of separate schools according to 
the requirements of his own genius. 

In his early days, Rajguru learnt for twelve years from 
Pancheshwari Bua who was an eminent exponent of the 
Kirana school. Rajguru retained only the feeling for notes 
but he forsook their slow note by note development be- 
causc he knew the limitations of his own voice, which has 
fuller possibilities of expression in the upper tessitura but, 
is rather unimpressive in the bass octave. Hence he decided 
to give up the usual style of Kirana badhat which requires 
an ability to meditate over the notes and to raise one’s 
voice from the diaphragm upwards. Rajguru is just in- 
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capable of this finer broadening and modulation of tone 
in the lower register, in spite of the fact that his voice has 
rare resilience and can sweep through the entire upper 
octave with remarkable ease. But Rajguru has made up 
his deficiency in the bass voice by borrowing the niceties. 
of other schools. : 

He learnt later, with equal sincerity and devotion, 
from Neelkanth Mecrajkar of the Gwalior school. This. 
new learning engendered in him a respect for the text. 
He sings his compositions with great concern for the 
meaning of words. He does not share the popular assump- 
tion that if one enunciates the words clearly, the music 
is not classical any more. 

In order to emphasise this trait in his music, Rajguru 
has cultivated a highly lyrical style evident from his 
Chandni Kedar (7EPE 1213). His feeling and sweetness. 
are reminiscent of certain brilliant Marathi natya geet. 
The fact that Rajguru has no classical arrogance can be 
seen from his recorded rendering of lyrics with sweet liquid 
grace in Ahir Bhairav and Sarang. Particularly, his Sarang 
has never failed to remind me of the characteristic languor 
of the Indian summer afternoons. 

An achievement of this magnitude would easily have 
satisfied a lesser mortal. But rare flexibility and an insati- 
able desire for learning led Rajguru to adopt Bashir Khan 
of the Patiala school as his guru in his mature days. It is 
from this source that he learnt intricate merukhand and 
talivarkat taans which comprise a fascinating feature of 
his recital, His fast figures have an ease and intricacy 
which reminds one of Bade Ghulam Ali Khan. His appeal 
is greater because his voice does not lose its volume or 
its luminosity while rendering these fast figures. Some 
of these involved taans can be heard in his EP of Purva 
Kalyan and Shahana Kanhada. 

With all this achievement, Rajguru remains rigidly 
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orthodox in his outlook. He makes no secret that he has. 
a dislike for the new-fangled modes and he is content 
to remain within the framework of the inherited tradi- 
tion. For him, Lagan Gandhara is a futility. He learnt 
his music the hard way by repeating each taan hundreds 
of times—this is the traditional way. It is creditable that 


'so many years of hard practice did not kill his emotional 


warmth. 

It is little known that during his early days, Rajguru 
had his training in Karnatak music. That is why he oc- 
casionally bursts into swaraprasthas in the authentic 


` Karnatak style. Once he sang Ahir Bhairav, and then a 


Thyagaraja kriti in the southern equivalent of that raga, 
Chakravakam. But coming as he does from a place close 
to Belgaum, he had to choose between Mysore and Maha- 
rashtra. He opted for the latter. 

Rajguru's lyrical temper prefers simple graceful ragas 
to depth ragas. He is far more at home in Shankara and 
Bahar than in Puriya or Todi. Since his voice has greater 
expressive potential in the upper octave, he prefers Adana 
to Darbari. A typical Rajguru recital usually starts with 
Yaman. Yet his gateway of evening melodies is different 
from the one which a first year student learns. His Yaman 
has rare lyrical fervour and seems to be an ocean of 
endless melodic possibilities. 

To the existing repertoire of ragas, Rajguru has added 
one more in Hams Kalyan which is a fine combination 
of Kalyan and Hamsadhvani. To the easy liquid movc- 
ments of Karnatak Hamsadhvani he has added the pro- 
fundity of Kalyan. This, along with Kausi Kanhada and 
Shahana Kanhada, are Rajguru’s brilliant contribution 
to recorded music. His Kausi Kanhada in particular brims 
with new ideas and shows a fine compactness of phrasing, 
split-second accuracy in arriving at the sam in Jhaptala 
and a fecling for words of which lonly Rajguru is Jcapable, 
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while the alternate use of Malkauns and Darbari has 
lyrical range of expression. 

Rajguru’s favourite Shudh Kalyan always finds him 
in his best form. Here, he shows a remarkable gift for 
patterning and a brilliant sense of texture. His mastery of 
this raga shows that his early affiliations with the Kirana 
school left an everlasting impression on his mind. Rajguru 
was recently awarded the Padma Shri. Yet, with all his 
qualities he has not yet recorded for an LP. This perhaps 
is a part of his temperament which shows a lofty disdain 
for triumph of any sort. 


Discs by Basavraj Rajguru discussed above : 
]. 7EPE 1213, Ragas Shahana Kanhada and Chandni 


Kedar 
^. TEPE 1262, Ragas Kausi Kanhada and Purva 
Kalyan. 
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16. The True Voice of Feeling : 
Ustad Ali Akbar Khan 


In our own time, few other Indian instrumentalists en- 
joy the stature of Ali Akbar Khan. Besides Ravi Shankar 
and Bismillah Khan, he is the only other instrumentalist 
who has more than one dozen LPs to his credit. Except 
for an occasional divergence as a composer of film music, 
he has remained a fulltime sarodist. Occasionally wayward 
and temperamental, he has the sort of emotional intensity 
few artistes possess when he gets into his stride. His 
three-minute rendering of Madhuvanti is a good instance 
of his brilliant artistry. ` 

Ali Akbar Khar started in the traditional orthodox 
style, inheriting all his father’s knowledge. This rigid 
training under Ustad Allaudin Khan has given him an 
enviable tonal precision and a range of learning which is 
unique in contemporary Indian music. This can be seen 
from his systematic elaboration of alap in the orthodox 
dhrupad style. This sounds the more elegant because of 
the matchless resonance of the sarod. Because of the ab- 
sence of frets in this instrument and because the strings 
are played against a metallic background, meend sounds 
very graceful on this instrument. More so with Ali Akbar 
Khan whose slurs have a rare introspective touch, charac- 


teristic of the man. His Prabhatkali, which is Gunkali 
H. M...8 
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` in the ascent and Bhairav in the descent, provides a very 


fine instance of his alapchari. In his jor, he makes a very 
effective use of pause and gamak while the jhala with 
many subtle bass effects has tremendous variety. The gat 
is played in the complex Dhamar cycle with many lyrical 
variations, characteristic of the instrument. 

Among other characteristics which distinguish Ali 
Akbar Khan’s playing, is his contrapuntal traversing of 
octaves. While playing in the middle octave, he dives into 
the bass octave and then proceeds with the original phrase. 
This device is employed with telling effect in his Kausi 
Bhairavi which is a compound formed by the use of 
Malkauns in the ascent and Bhairavi in the descent. In 
this raga, Ali Akbar Khan’s maseetkhani gat has rare 
lyrical fervour and continues to haunt the mind. Towards 
the close, Ali Akbar Khan employs another stock effect. 


' In fast Teentala, the syllables played on the tabla merge 


NS 


with the notes of the sarod, creating an exhilarating effect. 
It is an index of his mastery of laya that he manages to 
sustain the tension for such a long time. 

Ali Akbar Khan differs from Amjad Ali—a young 
master of this instrument—in his more emotional and 
introspective approach towards the sarod. He plays in a 
deeply absorbed mood which appears to be in consonance 
with his sculpturesque face. Particularly, his. scintillating 
glides seem to reflect the depth of his thinking. The slow 
gat in Sindhu Bhairavi which is one of his favourite ragas 
is unique in its emotional warmth. Another haunting in- 
stance of Ali Akbar Khan’s deeply-felt playing is Mishra 
Shivranjani which always gives the impression of a sarod 
torn with grief. 

_ Ali Akbar Khan started as an orthodox traditionalist, 
but in his maturc years he started making all sorts of ex- 
periments. These were largely caused by his exposure to all 
sorts of music—particularly Persian and Western music. 
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The influence of the latter can be seen in the deliberate 
use of dissonance in his ragamalika in Pilu. Many of these 
wayward passages can be heard in his alap in Ramdasi : 
Malhar. Such unconventional.alap with many unantici- 
pated passages is characteristic of his unpredictable tempc- 
rament. This love of innovation can also be seen from the 
way he can break away from the symmetry of conventional 
compositions. His gat in Durga is deliberately unlyrical 
in the interest of novelty. 

Ali Akbar Kha ’s love of innovation can also be seen. 
from his fondness for mixed ragas. Among these, one 
comes across many difficult compounds like Pahadi 
Jhinjhoti, Hindol Hem, Kausi Bhairavi or Zilah Kati. 
Occasionally, he borrows a brilliant raga like Lajwar ti 
from South Indian music. Or he makes his own coinage,. 
like Chandranandan or Madhavi; the last is a fine combi- 
nation of Nat, Kalyan and Bilawal. With all the intricacy 
of chromatic notes, he has successfully fused all the threo: 
elements in Madhavi so that one gets the impression of a 
unified raga. ‘ 

As a master of the ae Ali Akbar Khan impresses. 
with the rare sense of economy with which he uses the 
instrument. He attains maximum results with a minimum 
number of strokes with the plectrum. Added to this, he 
has an extraordinary sense of musical structure. His Nat 
Bhairav and Lajwanti are an interesting testimony of that 
ability to see the end in the beginning. He may not have 
the phenomenal technique that Amjad Ali has, but he 
makes up by the brilliant sense of completeness that 
each melodic phrase and cach recorded rendering has. 

Another aspect of Ali Akbar Khan's playing which im- 
presses most is his toying with laya. He can play any 
conjuring trick with rhythm, so much so that occasionally 
he gives the impression of a little too frequent indulgence 
in adi—playing across the rhythm. Occasionally, this 
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playing with tala makes him seem eccentric. His ragamalika 
in Pilu, sct in Roopak, provides many instances of this 
sort of angular playing. His mastery of rhythm can also 
be scen from his use of many rare talas. For instance, he 
has played Bairagi Bhairav in Shishanka, a tala of five 
and a half beats. He often plays in Char Matra ki Sawari 
of eleven beats. But a difficult tala never sounds difficult 
in his case. He maintains the same ease as if he were play- 
ing in Teentala. He has in his wide repertoire many un- 
predictable tihais and difficult todas which all end on the 
sam with enviable precision. 

It is gratifying to note that the genius of Ali Akbar 
Khan lives in his son, Ashish Khan. The latter has proved 
himself with his first LP. His Kausi Bhairav possesses 
such brilliance that it would have done credit to anyone 
twice his age. The alap in this raga makes artistic use 
of both reshabs, both dhaivats and both nishads. In the 
jor movement, we have certain brilliant phrases in gamak 
style, which easily remind one of the typical Ali Akbar 
Khan touch. Ashish’s style is lyrical but it lacks the finish 
which his father has. He has youthful buoyancy but not the: 
variety and subtlety of his sire. 

When one thinks of Ali Akbar Khan, certain memories 
come inevitably to mind. His wayward playing of Desh, 
his majestic Sindhu Bhairavi, his sad Shivranjani, his intros- 
pective Nat Bhairav and his lyrical Lajwanti. These are 
unforgettable experiences. Ali Akbar Khan has remained 
throughout a pairstaking and conscientious artiste. 


He has established certain norms which will not be easy 
to transcend. 7 


Discs by Ali Akbar Khan : 


1. ALPC 2, Ragas Pilu and Sindhu Bhairavi 
2. D-ELRZ 8, Ragas Nat Bhairav, Asavari, Jai- 
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jaiwanti, Bilaskhani Todi, Malkauns, Kausi 
Kanhada and Darbari Kanhada. 

EALP 1255, Ragas Todi and Lajwanti 

EALP 1268, Ragas Chandranandan and Bhairavi 
EALP 1274, Raga Ramdasi Malhar and raga- 


.malika in Pilu 


EALP 1281, Ragas Eel Jhinjhoti and "Mishra 
Shivranjani 

EALP 1286, Ragas eT and Kausi 
Bhairavi 

EALP 1301, Ragas Multani and Hindol Hem 
EASD 1290, Ragas Miyan ki Todi and Zilha 
Kafi, and thumri 

EASD 1310, Raga Durga and Kbamaj dhun 
EASD 1319, Ragas Madhavi and Bairagi 
EASD 1324, Ragas Desh Malhar, Desh, aud 
Nat Bhairay 


17. The Symphonist among Sitarists : 
Nikhil Banerjee 


There has been such inertia of reputation in Indian music 
that even Nikhil Banerjee has not got thc acknowledge- 
ment due to him. He is a shy, reserved introvert who is 
rather indifferent towards popularity. All the same, his 
recitals have been uniformly great; his style is typically 
his own, and yet in musical circles he is not mentioned as 
often as are Ravi Shankar or Vilayat Khan. 

Very few Indian artistes plan their recitals the way 
Banerjee docs. In this sense, he is the most symphonic 
among the Indian sitarists. His every phrase from the initial 
alap to the fast gat is preplanned so that there are no un- 
necessary improvisatory sallies. Behind every recital of his, 
there is that solid homework which gives the impression 
of spontaneity. Unlike most other Indian artistes, he 
knows what he wants and gets precisely that effect. 

His rendering of Jaunpuri is a typical instance of this 
methodic approach. All the difficult passages in slow and 
fast gats are arranged in an ascending order of intricacy, 
and executed with rare precision. In this way he not only 
avoids repetition but gives immense variety to his pre- 
conceived passages. The set way in which he plays his 
Jaunpuri gives the impression that he is reproducing th: 
notation of a sitar concerto written by a great composer. 
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Banerjee is one of the few artists who can dispense with 
the tabla and make the sitar a self-contained instrument. 
This is so because he believes in the autonomy of alap. 
Hence he avoids unnecessary overlapping of the same 
melodic parts which are repeated by others over and over 
again. It is usual for him to play alap in Darbari for forty- 
five minutes and then immediately start a gat in Hemant. 
This is a healthy practice because the implied rhythm of 
jor and jhala should not be repeated with the obvious 
rhythm of tabla. One of his outstanding recitals was an 
elaborate one-hour alap in Komal Reshab Asavari which 
he played, with his typical melancholic touch and melodic 
fertility, during a radio sangeet sammelan. It has been re- 


‘corded since (EASD 1305). His sharp, clear notes have 


the same serenity and repose as his contemplative, bes- 
pectacled face. 

Banerjee has never been unduly fond of new-fangled 
modes, but he has popularised one raga called Man Man- 
jari which is his own creation. In this case, he has added, 
with a stroke of genius, Komal Nishad to Puriya Kalyan; 
his masterpiece does not resemble the original compound 
raga at all. In this case, Banerjee depends on breathtaking 
intricate sequences for creating subtle melodic effects. 
But even these difficult passages have a rare reposeful 
ease about them. When he played this new raga during the 
Jaipur Arts Festival, 1968, he complained to me that he 
was disturbed by the applause of the audience who greeted 
his fast figures so enthusiastically that some of his brilliant 
passages were drowned in the noise. 

It is to Banerjcc’s credit that with all his brilliant virtu- 
osity, he never loses his ‘sweetness of tone, nor do his 
notes lose their individuality. The solemnity and sadness 
of his finer tones is retained cven in these amazingly intri- 
cate sequences. One may miss in him the sweet liquid grace 
of Vilayat Khan but he has the sharpness of tone and the 
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clarity of outline. If Vilayat Khan has the brilliance of the 
texture of a Moghul miniature, Banerjee's notes have the 
grace of those shining pieces arranged in the glass mosaic 
of Amber Palace. P 

Graver ragas suit Banerjce’s sober temperament. It is 
on this account that in many concerts he plays Mishra 
Shivranjani in slow tempo and Kirvani in fast tempo. 
He is the only sitarist who has brought out the intrinsic, 
euphonic melancholy of Shivranjani. Particularly, his 
brilliant passages in the bass octave have rare resonance. 
The same sad touch can be discerned in his recorded ren- 
dering of Jogia Kalingda (this recording is in the possession, 
of AIR, Delhi) which he has played in Jhaptala with 
rare mastery. 

In the basic style of playing, Banerjee resembles Ravi 
Shankar because both are disciples of Ustad Allaudin 
Khan. Each note has the sharpness and clarity that one 
associates with the Maihar heritage. But Nikhil scores over 
Ravi Shankar in his sapat taans that cover the three octaves 
with amazing accuracy. Besides this, no other sitarist can 
reproduce the gamak of dhrupad style as well as Banerjee 
does. He has rare mastery of octaves and few can jump 
from the bass to a higher octave without any loss of musi- 
cality. This is as impressive as his artistic arrival at the 
sam after three loud intermittent chords that make the 
whole instrument resound with orchestral elegance. 

As a memory of the Maihar heritage, Nikhil plays 
Maluha Kalyan and Hemant, ragas composed by his 
celebrated guru. He has unusual mastery of Hemant and 

_ this is one of his favourite items. Based on the Bilawal 
scale (the aroha omits reshab and pancham, the avroha 
uses all seven notes, and all notes are shudh) with its nyasa 
on madhyam, the raga is close to Malgunji and Rageshwari. 
There is a recorded version of this also, but it is not as 
good as his concerts. Nevertheless, the raga seems to suit 
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his genius as much as Lalit does. In the latter, he gives a 
very fine methodical depiction of alap in three movements. 
The first movement comprises a short exposition in four 
parts, kharaj, laraj, sthayi, and antara. These correspond 
roughly to the development of the raga in four octaves. 
The second movement comprises jor in three parts, kharaj 
permutations.in the bass octave, permutations in all the 
four octaves and the finale of the second movement which 
takes the form of short taans. The third movement is 
jhala which makes a very fine usc of short cadential figures 
preceded by rhythmical strokes on the drone strings. 
This rendering of alap in Lalit is a fine slow-motion ren- 
dering of all the brilliance of the methodic approach of 
the dhrupad style which was so assiduously cultivated by : 
Ustad Allaudin Khan. Nikhil Banerjee's keen interest in 
Hemant and Lalit appears in his own compound raga— 
Hem Lalit. Here, he maintains the grave mood of the two 
other ragas. - 

Banerjee’s other brilliant recorded rendering is of that 
difficult raga — Bhatiyar. Among the three available 
varieties in Marwa, Bilawal and Khamaj, he chooses to 
play the one in Marwa. In this rather limited raga, the 
number of melodic routes that Banerjee is able to muster 
up is an index of the fertility of his imagination. This 
can also be seen in his brilliant use of alankars in Mal- 
kauns. His Malkauns, along with his Sindhu Bhairavi, 

: is pure magic. In the latter, he makes a fine use of Sitar- 
khani tala (a variation of Teentala which omits the second 
beat in all the four subdivisions). 

But with all this virtuosity, Banerjce’s music never loses 
its contemplative quality. Unlike Abdul Halim Jaffar Khan, 
he never mistakes technique for value. In his concern 
for form and integritas; Banerjee has created certain 
aesthetic values which should serve as a model for many 
Indian musicians. 
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Discs by Nikhil Banerjee : 

1. EASD 1305, Ragas Komal Reshab Asavari, 
Maluha Kalyan, and Mishra Ghara 

2. EASD 1318, Ragas Malkauns and Hem Lalit 

3., EASD 1377, Ragas Sohoni and Megh 


18. The Resurgence of the Sarangi : 
Pandit Ramnarain . 


What Pannalal Ghosh did for the flute, Ramnarain has 
done for the sarangi. Originally considered to be an in- 
strument for accompaniment, it has been raised by Ram- 
narain to concert status. The achievement of Ramnarain 
has to be judged against the background of the present 
status of the sarangi vis-a-vis the harmonium. Even to 
this day, the main purpose of the sarangi is to provide a 
second line of melody to the main performer, who is usually 
the vocalist. Occasionally, it plays second fiddle to the 
tabla solo. Here it provides the tabla player with the re- 
quired recurring tune against the background of which 
rhythmic variations are presented. 

In providing the second. line of melody to the main vo- 
calist, it comes very close to providing the heterophony 
of the medieval church choir. In discharging this function, 
it often distracts the performing artiste because it hinders 
him from concentrating on the main line of melody. This 
is the reason why artistes like Amir Khan dispense with 
its use altogether. It was in such an environment, where 
the sarangi player as an accompanist is not much in de- 


mand, that Ramnarair decided to give the instrument an 
autonomous role. 
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In so doing, he rightly gave preponderant emphasis to 
alap. In his recorded rendering of Patdcop, the resounding 
initial passages give the impression of cchocs coming from 
a distant enchanted castle. The pathos with which this 
evening melody is playéd shows his unusual ability to 
convey fecling through the instrument. 

Somehow, taans on the sarangi do not sound as impres- 
sive as alap does. The instrument tends to screech dur- 
irg the fast figures because of the difficult fingering system 
with which the strings are played. This is the reason why 
many artistes prefer the harmonium as an accompani- 
ment. The advantage in this case is that the harmonium 
does not exactly imitate; instead, it provides the main 
performing artiste with a few points of rest. An interest- 
ing melodic phrase enables an artiste to work out his next 
idea. The notes on the harmonium may not be tonally pre- 
cise; no sleight of hand can reproduce a shruti or an orna- 
ment like meend or gamak, but in the total melodic con- 
figuration, these limitations usually pass unnoticed. 

In such an environment, where the sarangi as an instru- 
ment for accompaniment is threatened with extinction, it 
was courageous on the part of Ramnarain to give it solo 
status. His four LPs so far provide a fine sample of the 
instrumental art. Among these, his Gurjari Todi stands out 
for the rare brilliance with which the atmosphere peculiar 
to this raga is created. The initial alap has certain scintil- 
lating soft glides. It is Ramnarain's gift that he alone is 
able to reproduce the superb legato peculiar to this instru- 
ment. With its sam on dhaivat, the slow gat in Teentala 
shows remarkable poise and balance. 

The fact that the sarangi is an instrument largely based 
on the vocal style can be seen from Ramnarain's rendering 
of Lalit. Here he gives a lyrical vocal introduction which 
tells us what is to follow in the instrumental part. The 
whole piece is a reproduction of what he would play if he 
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wcre to accompany some vocalist. The fine melodic line 
succecds in creating the poignancy quomo with this 
raga. , 

As in his Pilu, so in his Bhairavi, Ramnarain has dis- 
tinguished himself in his playing of light classical forms. 
Here he maintains remarkable tonal consistency. The 
impression one gets is of a sweet romantic sound coming 
from 

‘Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ 

In talking about Ramnarain, one can’t help comparing 
him with that erratic genius of Varanasi—Gopal Mishra. 
The latter is remarkable in his melodic ingenuity. He can 
play Jog for two hours at a stretch. With his fine sustained 
tone, he is a brilliant accompanist for singers like Siddhe- 
shwari Devi. But in his case, there is an intrusive and 
pervasive dissolution of structure. He leaves his fancy free so 
that one does not know what is to happen the next moment. 
Ramnarain scores over him in his smart presentation. ' 
Gopal Mishra's failure is an instat ce of the classic para- 
bola of the romantic artiste; Rammarain’s success is that 
of a disciplined artiste who knows and cares for his 
audience. 


Dises by Ramnarain : 

.1. EALP 1312, Ragas Patdeep and Mishra Khamaj 
Thumri 

2. EALP 1327, Ragas Saraswati, Maru Bihag and 
Pilu thumri 

3. EASD 1340, E: Gurjari Todi, Lalit and 
Bhairavi 

4. TEPE 1212, Raga Jog 

5. 7EPE 1251, Raga Chandrakauns 
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19. The Resurgence of the Flute : 
Pannalal Ghosh i ` 


The fact that instrumental music was not held in high 
esteem in India can be seen from the fact that the wood- 
wind instruments did not enjoy concert status till the 
twentieth century. The shehnai, along with its South 
Indian counterpart — the nadasvaram — was supposed 


. to provide background music for temples and marriage 


festivals. The flute did not enjoy even this minor privilege. 
It was just one of those pastoral instruments which Lord 
Krishna had played to entice the gopis. It is to the credit 
of Pannalal Ghosh that through sheer persistence and 
ability, he raised the flute to its present status. 

This achievement was made possible by brilliant refine- 
ment of this instrument. The pastoral reed of Lord Krishna 
was changed into a huge deep-toned instrument by the . 
fecund imagination of this superb artiste. He added the 
seventh play-hole to his bamboo flute, which was so large 
that stories went round that he had had a special surgical 
operation performed to manage the distance betwcen 
various holes. The truth perhaps was that apart from the . 
flute, he was also interested in wrestling, and this other 
interest gave him a sound physique to grapple with the 
large instrument. His flute required such dexterity that 
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few of his followers, among them Devendra Murdeshwar, 
persist with the same flute. í 

But whatever the instrument, much depends on the 
player. Panna Babu had a uniquely placid temperament 
which reflected itself in his playing. In this respect, he was 
different from his brilliant southern counterpart—T. R. 
Mahalingam. While Panna Babu was tranquil, Mali is 
restless. The southern virtuoso impresses by his impulsive- 
flashes while Panna Babu did so by his repose. There are 
intuitive passages in Mali which surprise by their brilli- . 
ance; on the other hand, Panna Babu's preconceived pas- 


sages were executed with rare finish—a sign of his arduous. 


practice for a number of years. 

Ghosh's music was typical of the man. He was very mild 
and soft-spoken. His flute bespoke the same peace. Very 
renunciative in his'approach, he played his sandhiprakash. 
ragas with rare tranquillity. His LP of Yaman and Shri 
provides the best specimen of his art. With all its endless 
variety, Yaman, in particular, is indeed haunting. The 
fast gat, with its fine patterning, shows his great gift for 
composition. 

The main reason why Panna Babu became a great. 
flautist, is to be sought in the fact that he was a great com- 
poser. He won much fame as a music composer for films, 
particularly, his tunes in Basant are justly admired for their 
lilt. Yet he was not the sort of person who was ena- 
moured of easy success. After a while, he left films for 
*fresh woods and pastures new' under the able guidance 
of Ustad Allaudin Khan. It was in the environment of 
Maihar that he found his arduous but lofty vocation in the 
classical flute. 

His early experience as a composer enabled him to 


- make haunting gats for this delicate instrument. I can- 


not think of a better instance of his compositional prowess 
than his gat in Sarang. It moves placidly, creating an 
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atmosphere of peace typical of forests in summer. Towards 
the end, there are many brilliant passages, but evon in the 
intricatc taans, the notes retain their identity and do not 
lose their individual lustre. Likewise, his compositions in 
Bhoopal Todi and Basant Mukhari are memorable ex- 
periences. Particularly, the gat in Bhoopal Todi has rare, 
euphony and makes brilliant usc of murki. 

When one thinks of Panna Babu, two cameos come 
inevitably to mind. These are his renderings of Shri and 
Marwa. Both show a rare gift for contemplative repose. 
The EP of Marwa has a brilliant slow gat in Jhaptala. 
This puts one in the same tranquil mood that Shri does. 
Only, his Shri has a greater tinge of melancholy, charac- 
teristic of his contemplative attitude towards life. 

Like Ravi Shankar and Ali Akbar, Panna Babu too 
believed that the traditional ragas were not enough. 
Hence he composed some of his own ragas to lend the 
spice of varicty to the inherited tradition. Outstanding 
among these are Chandramauli, Hams Naraini and 
Deepawali. In all these ragas, he impresses more in his 
vilambit than in Kis drut playing. He is particularly haunt- 
ing in Deepawali which is close to Lalit. Hams Naraini, 
in the medium tempo, provides that soothing quality 
which is the main feature of his art. 

Panna Babu believed that all art must grow from the 
soil, and consequently his playing of lighter forms has its 
-owg unique mass: appeal. His kajris had that flavour 
reminiscent of eastern Uttar Pradesh. In their lilt, they 
‘are matched only by the rendering of the same form by 
Bismillah. It was ‘because of his desire to communicate 
to the lay listener that he made Bhairavi and Pilu his 
favourite modes. His Bhairavi thumri has rare nocturnal 

charm, while his Shudh Bhairavi in Jhaptal shows rare- 
lyrical grace. If Panna Babu’s playing. of classical ragas 
ig marked by authentic rendering in the classical style, 
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his playing of light pieces has the gay abandon associated 
with great folk art. Among his other lighter pieces, Khamaj 
thumri, dadra and Bhatiali dhun, played in the Bengal 
kirtan style, show the range of his folk sympathies. 

Panna Babu’s playing of the flute was always, like the 
man himself, soft and sweet. He had that light and sure 
touch which never allowed any note to go awry. He 
had that unfailing instinct of a born musician. Mali may 
have greater intuitive flashes but even he cannot match 
Panna Lal’s sure sense of melody. 


Discs by Pannalal Ghosh : 


1. EALP 1252, Ragas Yaman and Shri. 

2. EBLP 1752, Ragas Chandramauli, Hams Naraini, 
Deepawali, Basant Mukhari, Bhoopali Todi, 
Khamaj thumri, Pilu thumri and Kajri. 

3. MOAE, Y5006, Ragas Marwa, Bhairavi thumri, 
Sarang, Shudh Bhairavi and Bhatiyali dhun. 


20. The Magic of the Shehnai: 
Ustad Bismillah Khan 


Before the arrival of Bismillah Khan, the shehnai, 
along with its southern counterpart, the nadasvaram, 
was an instrument limited to the temples and to marriage 
cclebrations. Accompanied by a pair of naqqaras, the 
instrument supplied background music for the religious 
rituals. The same musicians performed at marriage cere- 
monies or on other social occasions involving rites de 
passage. Even the maestro, Bismillah, in his early days, 
performed alternately at the Vishwanath temple in Vara- 
nasi and at aristocratic weddings. His career provides an 
interesting illustration of the well-deserved clevation of 
the shehnai to the concert platform. 

Bismillah was able to bring the shehnai to the concert 
platform because he cut out the shrill screeching tone of 
the instrument. Instead, he gave it a suave soft tone. There 
is little in Indian music to match the genius of Bismillah’s 
Malkauns. It is the haunting lyricism of the melody which 
has made it an inevitable accompaniment for marriage 
festivals and other social occasions. E 

In his hands the shehnai has the oboe’s ringing tone. 
His Hamskinkini and Kalavati have many brilliant passages 
that remind one of the haunting melodies written for the 
same double reed instrument by Handel. Bismillah’s 
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playing has that elusive feeling which was the privilege of 
great baroque composers. 

The average nadasvaram or shehnai player tends to be 
prolix. With all the time in the world, he can go on and on 
in his leisurely oriental way. Bismillah has replaced this 
with a finer sense of organisation. His Multani and .Shan- 
kara are fine specimens of set melodic picces. 

The achievement is the more remarkable because. of the 
limited melodic range of the instrument. This covers the 
span of only two octaves. But this is made up by the 
sensitive way in which Bismillah’s lips and tongue play 
upon the reed mouthpiece as well as the manner in. which 
the holes are opened or closed with the. fingers. The mastery 
of later techniques enables him to reproduce staccato 
notes as well as half tones or quavers with rare gracc. 
Some of these have been played with haunting effect in 
his rendering of Sohoni and Lalit. 

Shehnai has usually becn associated, with worship. It 
is on this account that it is treated as a source of invoking 
the gods. AIR has rightly honoured Bismillah by starting 
their morning recital with his shehnai. His rendering of 
Bhairav in Jhaptala is a gem of religious meditation. 

It is often alleged that Bismillah plays more by instinct 
than by imitation. This only means that he has made 
up his academic pedantry with unfailing instinct. Before 
his sweet persuasive tone, all his melodic repetitions, the 
limited range of the instrument, too frequent changes in 
rhythm, evaporate. Instead, against the haunting drone 
supplied by another shehnai, the silvery notes secm to 
merge into cach other and create an exhilarating effect. 


Discs by Ustad Bismillah Khan 

1. EALP 1254, Ragas Todi and Mishra thumri 

2. EALP 1262, Ragas Puriya-Dhanashri and Bhairavi 
3. EALP 1270, Ragas Lalit and Madhmat Sarang 
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EALP 1271, Ragas Bageshri and Sohoni 

EALP 1285, Ragas Bhairav, Multani and Pila 
thumri . 

EALP 1289, Ragas Malkauns, Desh and Tilak 
Kamod thumri : 

EALP 1294, Ragas Gurjari Todi, Shankara 
and Pilu thumri 

EALP 1306, Ragas Basant, Poorvi dhun, and 
Raghupati Raghava ; 

EALP 1315, Ragas Komal Reshab Asavari, Sudh 
Sarang and Hamskinkini 

EASD 1329, Ragas Bihag, and Kalavati dhun 
PMAE 503, Ragas Kedar and Kajri 
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IV. Critical Analysis 


21. The Approach to Indian Music 


In this section, an attempt has been made to study cri- 
tically the works of various scholars who have tried to 
approach Indian music from various angles. I have tried 
to review the work of only those who have a certain fresh- 
ness of approach. These writers have added to our under- 
standing of Indian music. But I have also refcrred to minor 
writers to expose dilettantism and philistinism. The igno- 
rant amateur has no business to rush in without adequate 
knowledge of the subject, and the folly of writers like 
Gopal Sharman shows thc superiority of other dedicated 
scholars. 

Unfortunately, the present study is limited to the work 
of scholars writing in the English language only. This ex- 
cludes the analysis of thc works of such pioncers as V. N. 
Bhatkhande or Vishnu Digambar Paluskar or S. N. Ratan- 
jankar. But many people throughout the world have 
cultivated Indian music through the English language and 
itis to them that the present chapter is addressed. This 
critical bibliography is an exercise in cvaluation. 

Indian musicology in English owes its origin to William 
Jones's treatise entitled On the Musical Mode of the Hindus 
(1793). Here we get references to all the old classical texts 
like Raga Vibhodha and Sangeet Ratnakara that have since 
acquired great historical importance. On the other hand, 
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N. Augustus Willard, whose Music of India was published 
in 1834, has tried to study the practice of Indian music in 
the nineteenth century. A fine study of Indian melody and 
ragamalika paintings, the work has inspired all subsequent 
writers on the subject. Willard was the first writer to show 
that genuine sympathy which found its culmination in the 
work of E. Clements and F. H. Fox-Strangways. 

E. Clements’ Introduction to the Study of Indian Music 
(1912) is not only a good historical introduction to the 
subject but also explains various scales and the difference 
between musical graces like meend and ghasit. Besides, 
there are certain fine passages on the undesirability of the 
harmonium in Indian music. Clements showed this by 
demonstrating mathematically the difference in frequency 
between the notes uscd on the harmonium and those ren- 
dered by various artistes. He was the first person to have 
genuine insight into the true nature of Indian music. Ho, 
for the first time, laid emphasis on the study of intonation 
and shrutis, and thereby showed the limitations of the 
staff notation for Indian music. r 

F. H. Fox-Strangways’ work was written in 1914, and 
his Music of Hindustan remains the most authentic work 
on the subj ct. Though it explains Indian music in terms 
of Western concepts, it remains unsurpassed in its fine 
analysis of raga, tala and various musical ornaments— 
he tells us in an interesting way how Indian melody leads to 
"light wings of fancy’, and how graces come naturally to 
Indian musicians. Though parts of the book have dated, 
it is still very readable. He was.the first to point out many 
interesting parallels between Indian and Western music. 

Those interested in the logical positivistic approach 
must read Alain Daniclou's The Ragas of Northern Indian 
Music. Danielou seems to have caught hold of some 
Sanskrit pandit, so that each key term in Indian music 
is traced to its source. Philologically speaking the book 
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gives an interesting description of such terms as graha, 
amsa, nyasa and raga. But Danielou is pretentious in his 
presentation of the notation of various ragas. His claim 
to set down twenty-two shrutis is far-fetched. His pseudo- 
scientific precision only makes the notation intricate 
without making thc music interesting. 

Those. interested in the sociology of Indian music will 
like D. P. Mukerjee's short work, Indian Music — An 
Introduction (1945). The main aim of the book is to 
correlate the changes in the forms of Indian music with the 
corresponding changes in the social conditions. He argues 
that the changes from dhrupad to khayal, and from khayal 
to thumri were caused as much by the law of evolution, 
that is, ‘from the abstract to the concrete, from the divine 
to the human', as by the need of the society for the 
warmth of language and the delight of intimate communi- 
cation. Thus, he says that raga Darbari could have been 
created only in the spaciousness of the Moghul courts and 
that the ears of people living in sputnikian times cannot 
be attuned to the massive alap of dhrupad. Besides being 
rather rhetorical, this view relies too heavily on a posteriori 
reasoning. The truth isthat the feudal lords dictated the 
terms. The freedom which Tansen enjoyed in Akbar's 
court was not the privilege of Adarang and Sadarang 
who for the first time composed khayal to please their 
ruler. Similarly, thumri was evolved as an adjunct to the 
Kathak dance, the favourite pastime of Wajid Ali Shah. 
But Mukerjee is too sincere a marxist to take these facts 
into consideration. He has a sociological explanation for 
everything. Thus, he attributes the time-theory of ragas to 
the social memory that associates each raga with a particu- 
lar hour while the classification of ragas in this way does 
the same service that the opus does for the Western music. 

As an introduction to Rabindra Sangeet, Mukerjee’s 
book has many interesting thirgs to say. He not only 
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traces the influence of Baul singers and Western music 

on Rabindra Sangect but points out many interesting 

compositions in which Tagore tried out odd combinations 
of ragas. | 
A. N. Sanyal in his Ragas and Raginis has tried what 
may be called the statistical approach. His method is to 
determine the relative frequency of certain dominant notes 
in key ragas. The result is interesting science but bad | 
criticism. It hardly surprises one to find that shadja is i 
used more times than madhyam in Marwa. In so far | 
as it is the tonic, its frequency is inevitable. But Sanyal's 
book succeeds in showing the gulf between theory and | 
practice. Text books emphasise certain group of notes in | 
certain ragas but actually musicians do not follow this | 
| 
| 





procedure exactly. In its overdeterministic statistical data, 
this book will be of greater interest to the mathematician 
than the musician. 

Another work of wide-ranging scholarship and of great 
historical value is N. K. Bose’s The Melodic Types of | 
Hindustan. It tries to study the evolution of ragas from | 
modes and murchhanas from the ancient times to the 
present day. It makes heavy reading but as history, it is 
more valuable than the works of either Swami Prajnananda 

. or A. C. Pingle. Bose's book tries to study the evolution of 
scales historically in a technical sort of way. It even studies 
pre-jati music. It is very impressive in its sweep because 
it studies the evolution of Indian music during the ancient, 
mediaeval and modern periods, but it is written in a rather 
heavy and pondcrous style and docs not make easy read- 
ing. The present-day reader will find the analysis of the 

forms of Indian music morc interesting than the archaeo- 
logical parts of the work. The history of Indian music 
does not arouse much interest because it is just a collec- 
tion of extracts from the old writings of Bharata, Matanga 
and Sarangdeva, which, since they are not correlated to 
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current-day practice, “have lost much of their value. Of 
course, those interested in archacology still find such books 
interesting. 

There are many Western musicologists who have tried 
to record their encounter with Indian music. Among these, 
Peggy Holroyde and Howard Boatwright deserve a men- 
tion. Peggy Holroyde, in her Indian Music—A Vast Ocean 
of Promise (1972) gives a listener’s point of view, tracing 
the growth of her response from the emotional to the 
intellectual level. The book is a little too romantic in its 
content; from the reader’s point of view it has limited 
utility. 

Howard Boatwright in his Indian Classical Music for 
the Western Listener (1960) and A Handbook of Staff Nota-. 
tion for Indian Music tries to help Westerners in the former 
by pointing out the nature of the receptivity Indian music 
requires, (this is done in a short but comprehensive pam- 
phlet), while in the latter book, he tries to dispense with 
clefs and devise a new system of staff notation which suits. 
the purposes of Indian music admirably. Those who have 
read Boatwright’s Indian Classical Music for the Western 
Listener need not read Purnima Sinha’s An Approach to 
the Study of Indian Music. The ground covered is much 
the same but Boatwright does it with greater insight and 
precision. i 

In his analytical brilliance, there are few articles on 
Indian music that can match the philosophical-aesthe- 
tical approach of Dr. S. K. Saxena,* who besides being a 
professor of philosophy, specialises in tabla and Kathak. 
His view of rhythm in terms of self-emanation, completion 


M Ae er A UA E RE 
* See two of his brilliant articles: *A study of Form and Flow in 
Hindustani Music,’ in the Journal of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
No. 16, April-June, 1970, pp. 33-38 and ‘Form and Content in 
Hindustani Rhythm’ in the Journal of the Sangeet Natak Akademi, 
No. 10, Oct-Dec, 1970, pp. 5-18. » 
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and fulfilinent, is the most satisfying explanation of the 
complexities of tala in Indian music. He has also given an 
analytical explanation of aaihad. His view of rhythm leads 
to the related view of structural compactness in Indian 
music. Broadly, these views have been applied in his articles 
‘on dhrupad and Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, published in 
the Hindustan Times. He has tried to argue closely that the 
important features of good aamad are: clear emanation, 
-self-activation, clear orientation, beauty of design, and 
terminal propriety. Those. who have read S. K. Saxena’s 
rational-psychological explanation of rhythm need not 
waste their time on pseudo-philosophising about rhythm 
as presented ii Nikhil \Ghosh’s Fundamentals ‘of Raga 
,and Taal. 

Those who are keen to know about the state of Indian 
music on the eve of Indian independence cannot do better 
than to read S. K. Chaubey's Indian Music Today and 
Musicians I have Met. While the. former work discusses 
the impact of the new mass media on Indian music, the 
Jatter work, which is more interesting and relevant, discusses 
‘the author’s encounter with leading musicians. Chaubey’s 
hero is Faiyaz Khan, yet there are fine perceptive comments 
on other musicians. He has praise, not only for Ustad 
Nasiruddin Khan's majestic personality but also for his 
elegant, unruffled style in the singing of dhrupad. He 
disapproves of Pandit Vinayak Rao Patwardhan’s pedantry 
and rhetorical excesses, particularly manifest in his jittery 
and panicky tarana. Chaubey reserves his special praise for 
Ustad Khurshid Hussain: ‘He sings off the entire chroma- 
tic scale of his passions and desires... . His qawwali style of 
khayal has cabbalistic craft. As a music historian of the 
-earlier generation, Chaubey’s {book still has ‘a freshness 
missing in other hurriedly-written works on Indian Imusic. 
Because Chaubey was interested as much in music as 
the musician, his work still retains a lot of interest. 
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With its predominantly pedagogic ‘approach Baburao 
Joshi’s Understanding Indian Music provides certain valu- 
‘able comments on the reasons why gharanas differ. 
Baburao Joshi rightly says that gharanas differ because of 
three factors. Firstly, they differ in their emphasis of values, 
for instance, Agra prefers rhythm while Kirana prefers 
melody. Secondly, they differ in their method of presenta- 
tion, thus Bhendibazar believes in taanbazi while Kirana 
believes in note by note development. Thirdly, they differ 
in their choice of forms: ‘In Desi, some use shudh. dha, 
others, komal dha, while some use both? Again, Chandra- 
kauns of the Agra gharana employs pancham. Joshi's 
;approach to gharanas is quite rational. He has also some 
useful comments on rasa and shrutis: ‘The komal ga in 
Kafi and the komal ga in Todi are not of the same pitch. 
"The latter is softer and lower in pitch than the former.’ 
Besides this, the book offers some good comments on the 
‘role of the tanpura. Compared to this, Bishan Swarup's 
Theory of Indian Music (1950) is rambling and direction- 
‘Jess. He talks a lot of nonsense about certain emotions 
being inherent in certain notes (p. 198). The only useful 
spart of the book is the analysis of certain useful melodic 
devices and taans (p. 198). 

- Among other books, O. Goswami’s The Story of Indian 
Music is a useful work. Occasionally mystifying and vague, 
it covers nevertheless, in its broad sweep, all the important 

.aspects of Indian music. A good acquaintance with this 
work makes superfluous the study of The Music of India 
‘by Shripada Bandopadhyaya, Melody Music of India—How 
to learn it by Adyanthaya and Tradition and Trends in 
Indian Music by Vinay K. Agarwala. The last three works 
.&re hurriedly written and lack a coherent point of view. 
On the other hand, Goswami has written two very useful 
-chapters on Karnatak music. His analysis of various 
types of taans and graces is also sound. For a general 
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introduction to Indian music, it still remains the best 
work in spite of its occasional vaguencss. 

There seems to be some mysterious affinity between 
physics and music. If Einstein took as much delight in 
creating the theory of relativity as in playing a Becthoven 
sonata on the violin, Professor Ranade in his Hindustani 
Music is as versatile in the theory of sound as in the aesthe- 
tics of music. He has written a full chapter on the laws of 
musical sound which shows his excessive preoccupation 
with verifiability. He shares with Alain Daniclou his love 
of the measurement of shrutis. What belongs to the psy- 
chological realm. is, with pseudo-scientific precision, made 
to belong to the physical realm. Ranade’s comparison with 
the major and minor modes. of Western music is futile 
because Indian music is much more than the modes set 
forth in Bach’s The Well-Tempered Clavier. 

Hence the part of the book that deals with physics is 
not.as interesting as the part dealing with aesthetics. To: 
the oft-repeated charge that Indian music has no structure, 
there is a brilliant rebuttal in his three unities of Indian 
music, First, the drone gives Indian music its own typical 
tonality. Secondly, the restrictions imposed by the melodic 
laws of a raga give it the unity of mood and atmosphere. 
Thirdly, the repeated rhythmic cycle leads to the persistent 
maintenance of tension—the peculiar rise and fall of 
emotion. 

Compared to other books, there is much more detailed 
analysis of the forms of musical composition. The author 
tightly praises the austerity of the dhrupad style: “The: 
constant aim of the artiste is to make the highest possible 
effect with a few simple, clean notes, unaccompanied by 
any flourishes, shakes or such other touches of grace.’ 
Yet, khayal scores over dhrupad because of its flexibility 
and the ease with which it incorporates the good points 
of other styles. 
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Indian music may be Filigree in Sound but it docs not 
require the sort of advertisement contained in Gopal 
Sharman’s book. He. writes like an export promotion 
‘executive whose main business is to sell Indian textiles 
abroad. by mystifying the people with their intricate 
designs. > 

In the best Ananda Coomaraswamy tradition, he is 
interested more in philosophy and cosmology than in 
Indjan music. The book begins with a quotation from the 
Rigveda which glorifies ‘the living zero, not the lifeless 
constant wooden nine’. Such an approach misleads people 
by its vague profundities. The author is proud that the 
Ji dians discovered the unmanifest zero and this is the 
symbol which haunts his book. By some: curious logic, 
this zero is related to filigree in sound because ‘manifest 
reality is only a mutation of the zero’. 

Besides zero and filigree, the other theme on which the 
author plavs many subtle variations is one concerning the 
unity of being. We are told that a raga ‘points to a condi- 
tion of the unity of all phenomena, 8 unitv which can be 
perceivod and experienced only in its abstraction'. This 
unity is so multifaceted that Indian music points to ‘a 
purposclessness which recognises the multiplicity of the 
universe and describes it with great relish’. He gocs on to 
say that Indian music ‘reflects the unity of knowledge 
achicved in Hindu thought, the indissoluble unity of man 
with his universe’. Such tall claims and rhapsodies are the 
author’s explanation for the meaning of Indian music. 
Throughout the book one comes across examples of such 
pretentiousness and posc which mar the value of his work. 

The author’s attitude towards history is highly contra- 
dictory. He believes that Indian music shows ‘indifference 
towards chroniclers’ and yet he starts tracing the history 
of Indian music from Amir Khusro onwards. It seems also 
from his book, that Indian music began only with the 
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Muslim period. While Amir Khusro occupies four pages 
in the book, Sarangdev, who wrote his Sangeet Ratnakara 
around the same time, does not get a mention at all. The 
author’s ineptitude is further shown when Gandhi, whose: 
love of music did not exceed beyond bhajans, is mentioned 
as another Tansen of Indian music: ‘India was never more 
itself than in Mahatma Gandhi. And never more effective.“ 
One wonders what Gandhi had to do with music. The 
author’s misplaced nationalism can be scen from the fact 
that he blames the Raj, and yet writes his book for English- 
men. 

He tells us that some ragas once went to Vishnu and 
complained to him that Narada had mutilated them. If 
the moral of the story is that ragas should be treated with 
devotion and exactitude, they have a fresh reason to lodge 
a complaint with Vishnu for the scant and perfunctory 
treatment given to them in this book. There is astonishing 
oversimplification where the ten ragas given in the second 
volume of Bhatkhande are dismissed here in six pages as 
ifa raga.were nothing more than a scale. 

To please the overseas’ readers, . tivra’ ma is equated 
with F sharp. As has beer mentioned earlier, this is not 
accurate. If the author wants Indian music to retain its | 
identity, he should avoid such facile parallels. I have 
never seen a book on Western music which tries to ex- 
plain solfa syllables in terms of Indian sargam. . 

Besides, there are many vague generalisations. There is 
an abstract description of an Indian concert and an ima- . 
ginary Khan Sahib is made to sing raga Yaman; the alap ` 
in the same raga is reduced to a naive. permutation of 
notes. But the whole thing is written with such a mystic 
aura as to fool some foreigners. 

He quotes the story from. the Panchatantra wherein a 

jackass thought that -he could ‘sing beautifully because 
be knew ‘there are seven svaras, three scales, twenty-two 
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shrutics....' The moral of the story, that theory is no sub- 
stitute for native merit, is lost on the writer. He starts 
explaining the esoteric mystery of Indian music with. a 
chart of the twenty-two shrutis as if these are objectively 
verifiable. The truth is that these microtones are used un- 
consciously in the total context of a raga .and they vary 
from raga to raga, and from temperament to temperament. 
But the preoccupation with verifiability, borrowed from 
Alain Danielou, brings our author closer to the jackass. 
of Vishnusharma's story. ; 

Those who are interested in lively [controversy will find 
the chapter ‘Indian Music in an International Context’ 
amusing. Mr. Sharman is the champion of the purity of 
Indian culture. He wants that Indian music should re- 
tain its identity and not be influenced by. Western music. 
He blames the Raj for the hybridisation of Indian music. 
and at the same time, quotes at length F. H. Fox-Strang- 
ways, whose book on Indian music could not have been. 
written but for the Rai. Incidentally, the book was ori- 
ginally published in England, and yet Englishmen are 
asked to atone for their colonial sins. It has now been. 
reprinted in’ India for the benefit of those Indians who 
like Indian music because Menuhin likes it. 

Mr. Sharman has a mystic love of Indian philosophy 
but he is a Servile imitator of Cvetko, Danielou and Menu- 
hin. He does not find a single Indian {musicologist worth. 
a mention, while a Czech, a German and an English 
musicologist are quoted at length. Paradoxically, it. is. 
through these souls that he tries to establish the relation- 
ship between Indian music and the Indian way of life. 
- These days, Yehudi Menuhin has become ;a familiar 
‘raga’ in any book on Indian music. Mr. Sharman 00,. 
went to him with a tape-recorder to get another testimo- 
nial for Indian music. Menuhin obliged him with many 
profound utterances: Everybody, who doesn’t have, has- 
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to state. And people who have and are, needn’t say any- 
thing. If this is true, then this book is, besides being mis- 
guided, superfluous. 

Mr. Kaufmann, who served ATR for many years, may 
rightly be regarded as the Western version of V. N. Bhat- 
khande. The six volumes of Bhatkhande’s Kramik Pustak 
Malika are compressed. by him into one work entitled The 
Ragas of North India. The result is that what is lost in depth 
is gained in breadth. All the ragas belonging to a parti- 
cular thaat are classified under that heading with the 
exception of ragas belonging to the Sarang, Malhar and 
Kanhada varieties. These three groups are given separate 
treatment under three different chapters. 

This sort of classification, which is a great improvement 
upon Bhatkhande, enables the author to distinguish such 
similar ragas as Asavari and Jaunpuri by discussing them 
side by side. But the author's analysis is rather perfunc- 
‘tory. He only gives a few melodic phrases in the Western 
notation and leaves it there. But neither Fox-Strangways 
nor Alain Danielou had made such a systematic. compre- 
hensive survey of ragas as Kaufmann has. 

Kaufmann is a firm believer in tradition. He is vehement 


in his disapproval of the harmonium which was imported . 


by Christian missionaries in the nineteenth century and 
is thoroughly unsuitable for Indian music. His emphasis is 
‘on the fluidity of Indian music. Kaufmann found it diffi- 
cult to discuss Indian music with the great artistes, who in 
certain cases, did not know enough arithmetic even to 
count the coins paid to them by AIR. These artistes ex- 
celled in intricate fast figures, but could not and would 
not reflect theoretically upon them. The result is that the 
interval sa-ga, for example, a. major third, in raga Yaman, 
had 439 cents in the performance by Pannalal Ghosh 
.and 375 cents in the performance by. Ustad Umrao Khan. 
Both artistes were fully acknowledged and highly respected, 
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and in both performances not only was the ‚raga clear, but 
even its rasa raised no doubt in the minds of the listeners. 

Kaufmann did not waste his years with All India 
Radio. Music lovers will have to thank him for this pains- 
taking study based on his actual hearing of the music of 
great masters. Most Indian musicologists have no music 
to give, hence they only talk about it. Kaufmann avoids 
this pitfall by giving specific examples on cach page. 
Besides, he does not get lost unnccessarily in historical 
labyrinths. Most writers on Indian music suífer from 
a naive assumption that the older the thing is, the better 
itmust be. The result is that they overdo their history, 
often neglecting the fact that it may have no relevance 
for the present. Kaufmann chapter on ‘Sources and 
History' is refreshingly bricf and to the point. This brevity 
enables him to dispense with so much of the mumbo- 
jumbo of spirituality and ossified concepts that fill inany 
pages of other books on Indian music. Kaufmann's cm- 
phasis is on the actual performance of contemporary 
Indian musicians, and with a scientific description of this 
praxis, he has made Bhatkhande up-to-date. 

It is a healthy sign of cross-fertilisation of ideas that 
Indian music is understood better in terms of the concepts 
of Western music. N. A. Jairazbhoy’s book The Ragas of 
North Indian Music is written with a sharp sense of ration- 
ality because it was written in the classrooms of the uni- 
versities of London and Windsor where the students trained 
in the Western modes of thought refuse to accept the 
often rather vague and woolly traditional Indian expla- 
nations. 

‘Where is the music? onc might ask when one comes 
across a book on Indian music. Jairazbhoy has solved this 
difficulty by issuing along with the book a disc wherein 
Vilayat Khan, uninfluenced by the theories of Bhatkhande, 


plays eight ragas in the traditional style. The author’s 
H. M...10 s 
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detailed analysis tries to correlate the practice of Indian 
music with its theory. Thus, he makes good usc of the 
fact that if Indian music is not on the page it is at least 
on the disc. 

The best part of this book is that there is no antiquated 
nonsense about frozen concepts. Instéad, every cautious 
statement is substantiated by apt references to recorded 
Indian music. He not only tells us what is the difference 
in Nat Bhairav played by two disciples of the same guru— 
Ravi Shankar and Ali Akbar—but also why the difference 
is there. From this point of view, the author is a real 
trend-setter in Indian musicology. 

The analysis of ragas in terms of tetrachordal symmetry, 
scalar imbalance, conjuncts and disjuncts will be useful to 
those who share the rationalistic approach of the author. 
There are many loose ends in Indian music that need to 
be tied up. The role played by accidentals in certain ragas, 
the analysis of transilient scales, the function of intona- 
tion—these are some of the aspects of Indian music that 
find more satisfactory answers in Jairazbhoy than in the 
pioncering work of Bhatkhande. 

Vamanrao H. Deshpande employed all his leisure to 
study music under Yadavrao Joshi of Gwalior, Suresh- 
babu Mane of Kirana, and Nathhan Khan and Mogubai 
Kurdikar of the Jaipur gharana. Though music has been 
the second string to his bow, he has managed to attain 
remarkable competence in theory and practice. His book 
Indian Musical Traditions: An Aesthetic Study of the 
Gharanas in Hindustani Music, is the outcome of his 
reflection on the practice of the great masters. 

According to Deshpande, no style becomes a gharana 
unless it is spread over three generations. Thus, Bhaskar- 
bua Bakhle could not establish a new gharana because his 
disciple Master Krishnarao had no student. But he contra- 
dicts his own theory by giving too much space to the 
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Indore gharana. Ustad Amir Khan is the only torch-bearer 
of this gharana, and by the author's criterion, it should be 
too early to talk about Indore which is really only Bhendi- 
bazar superimposed upon the Kirana gharana. 

William Empson once summarised Andrew Marvell’s 
‘Garden’ as ‘Idcal simplicity arrived at by ignoring con- 
tradictions’. This description aptly suits Deshpande’s book. 
He places svara (Kirana) and laya (Agra) at two opposite 
ends of the musical spectrum, and then, fits in every other 
gharana as an aspiration towards the equiproportionality 
of melody and rhythm. Thus, Jaipur attained the complex 
fusion while Gwalior attained the simple fusion. Patiala 
remained between Kirana and Jaipur, while Indore is 
midway between Kirana and Patiala. Such sweeping 
classifications are textbookish and naive. They ignore the 
unique synthesis between tradition and innovation which 
every great artiste achieves in his own characteristic way— 


* for instance, Bhimsen Joshi, who, as mentioned earlier, 


has ‘processed many Agra taans in his Kirana factory’. 

The author, who is under the spell of the Jaipur gharana, 
not unnaturally regards Alladiya Khan as ‘the: Mount 
Everest of Indian Music’. In a perceptive foreword, Pro- 
fessor B. R. Deodhar rightly says that Deshpande ignores 
the limitations of the Jaipur gharana, one of them their 
repetition of certain stock devices and patterns that 
reduces each raga to a formula. 

The author rightly regards Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali 
Khan as a great artiste gone astray because of his pre- 
ponderant concern for audience reaction and consequent 
lack of organisation and internal cohesion. Another of 
Ghulam Ali's drawbacks was his perhaps over-simplistic 
faith in representation, hence his fondness for imitating 
in his singing the sounds of rain, wind or the waves of the 
sca. Because of all this, this great artiste remained an un- ` 
fulfilled possibility. 
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Deshpande's book would havc had greater value if, 
instcad of talking about frozen aesthetic concepts, he had 
illustrated his views with concrete examples from recorded 
music. His book seems like form without content because he 
has ignored so many variations within the same gharana. 
Nevertheless, for some, his book is a useful introduction 
to the khayal system in Hindustani music; for others, it 
nostalgically recalls those old masters who were true to 
their ‘kalam’. R 

The foregoing discussion shows that Indian musicology 
has made tremendous progress in the twentieth century. 
This has bccn made possible by the contact with Western 
music. Western musicologists have brought their love of 
rationality, precision and measurement to bear on their 
analysis of Indian music. From this point of vicw, the 
contributions of Clements, Fox-Strangways and Jairaz- 
bhoy have been significant. They have helped in bridging 
the enormous gulf that exists between theory and practice 
in Indian music. No longer is Indian music a thing done 
unconsciously. The analytic faculty of the above musico- 
logists has made possible a rationalistic, scientific approach 
to Indian music. 


Books discussed in the above chapter 


1. William Jones and Augustus Willard, Music of 
India, 1793, 1834, 2nd revised cdition, 1962. 


2. Clements, Introduction to the Study of Indian Music, 


1912. 


3. F.H. Fox-Strangways, Music of Hindustan, Oxford, 
1914. 


4. A. Danielou, Northern Indian Music, volumes I and 
II, London, 1954. 


5. G. H. Ranade, Hindustani Music: Its Physics and 
Aesthetics, Bombay, 1939, 1971. 
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22. Review of Some Long-Playing Records 


In this chapter, we shall discuss some important discs 
that have appeared in our own time. We are lucky that 
these records have saved the ustads of the twentieth cen- 
tury from oblivion. The younger generation does not 
know about the actual performance of Alladiya Khan 
or Wahid Khan, though both have become legends. They 
arc mentioned in so many textbooks of.music but one can- 
not verify the description with a hearing of an actual 
recorded performance. It is good that HMV and AIR have 
tried to preserve the music of th» masters for posterity. 
In this chapter, I propose to analyse the stylistic peculiarities 
of not only the grcat masters but also of some younger 
artistes. Most of the latter have come out with rare ragas. 
I have tried to help the rcader with the analysis of these 
new-fangled modes. 

In the series, Great Masters, Great Music, HMV, in 
collaboration with AIR, has preserved for posterity the 
art of those great artistes who are no more with us. So far 
they have issued LPs on Ustad Faiyaz Khan, Pandit 
D. V. Paluskar, Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan and Pandit ` 
Omkar Nath Thakur. From these recordings of Faiyaz 
Khan, who died in 1950, there emerges the picture of all 
that is associated with Agra gharana — power, depth, the 
majestic dhrupad alap—and yet this singer's versatility 
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' | was so great as to enable him to relieve the profundity of 


dhrupad with the light romantic touches typical of khayal. 
But with all this Faiyaz Khan became a victim of the 
court tradition—his virtuosity and versatility were admir- 
ed more than his true musical values, and he was treated 
by his patron as a sort of general store where one could 
get anything from ghazals to dhamar. 

All this is obvious in his LP of Desh and Bhankar (EALP 


` 1365), In his Bhankar is the languorous alap of the old dhru- 


padiyas, yet there is lacking in it the method and system 
one associates with the Dagar brothers. There is brilliant 
gamak, bol-bant and bol-taans, and yet the whole raga 
is a patchwork of stray uncorrelated phrases dictated more 
by whim than logic. Even his treatment of the raga is 
rather unusual—as a court musician Faiyaz Khan was 
indifferent to the minute particulars inherent in a raga. 
His Bhankar has an overdose of Bhairav, and has lesser 
elements of Lalit and Bhatiyár, two other allied ragas. 
Faiyaz Khan adds his own komal dhaivat in the alap, 
but-he drops it in the bandish. The khayal in medium 


"Tecntala has the. brilliant layakari synonymous with the 


Agra school. 

Aesthetically, his Desh is a far more satisfying expe- 
rience, with its brilliantly-executed and imaginative passages 
in the alap. The hort dhamar in this raga, although sung 
at an unusually fast tempo, will still remind those belong- 
ing to the older generation of the remarkable ability of 
the virtuoso to create the atmosphere which made him 
such a hot favourite at many court recitals. 

Faiyaz Khan’s other record (EALP 1292), which was 
made in his old age, does not do full justice to his genius 
because it is a collection of twelve compositions in twelve 
ragas. From it one can only get an idea of his massive and 
robust voice. Faiyaz Khan's unusual mastery of rhythm 
can be seen in his rendering of Ramkali. Here, he arrives 
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at the ‘sam’ in ingenious ways, creating an effect of sur- 
prise every time when he pounces upon that climactic point. 
His ability to arrange the syllables of the composition in 
any number of ways is demonstrated superbly in his 
rendering of Nat Bihag. His mastery of full-throated 
taans can be seen in his brilliant rendering of Sughrai. 
These taans, rendered with the full thrust and volume of 
his voice, maintain remarkable continuity. 

Contrary to the widely-held notion, Faiyaz Khan's 
singing was not entirely bereft of feeling. This can be seen 
in his rendering of Lalit and Todi on this disc. These 
tender compositions are rendered with haunting pathos. 
His love of the romantic delineation of emotion can be 
even better seen in his rendering of thumri and dadra in 
Bhairavi on the same disc—he treatcd the lighter forms 
with thc same respect that hc accorded to dhrupad. 

D. V. Paluskar, who died in 1955 at the age of thirty-five, 
was the inheritor of unfulfilled renown. In his case, the 
individual genius was greater than the tradition he imbibed. 
While he retained the clear, simple rendering of the compo- 
sition characteristic of the Gwalior school, with his eclec- 
tic approach, he also borrowed the stylistic niceties of 
other schools. He particularly borrowed taan patterns of 
the Jaipur school. With a refined sensibility, he also had 
a unique sense of voice culture. 

In his disc (EALP 1366), Kamod docs not provide a 
happy sample of his art. It is a rather limited raga: with 
few melodic possibilities. The result is that there is a lot of 
repetition in a rather academic and pedestrian rendering. 
There are many pleasant musical concepts on display but 
the music has no depth. In some of his radio recordings, 
Paluskar is not able to overcome the limitations of his 
teachers Vinayak Rao Patwardhan and Narayan Rao 
Vyas. But when he asserts his own genius, the result can 
be brilliant. In the same disc, he is at his best in his render- 
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ing of Bageshri Kanhada. Here, one can scc Paluskar's 
silvery notes like beads in a necklace, each retaining its 
individuality and enhancing the other. Paluskar sings 
Kanhada in the lower and Bageshri in the upper part of 
the octave, and the convergence of two ragas on pancham— 
the note on which the sam is placed—is quite cxhilarating. 
Even this one rendering [assures [him of an immortal 
place in the galaxy of great singers. 

Paluskar's Shri (EALP 1263) which was recorded three 
weeks before his death, is his swan song. It is sung in a 
highly introspective and meditative mood. Paluskar 
attained such classical maturity at an early age that even 
in this complex and zig-zag or ‘vakra’ mode he is able to 
create great melodic varicty. The Jhaptala composition 
has great animation, and the text is rendered with many 
interesting variations. In keeping with Bhatkhande’s dictum 
as enunciated in his Hindustani Sangeet Padhati, (Vol. YII) 
Paluskar sings flatter reshab and flatter dhaivat than the 
usual flat re and dha of other ragas. Also according to Bhat- 
kande, Paluskar's Shri has pentatonic ascent and hepta- 
tonic descent. He omits gandhara and dhaivat in ascent. 
But he sings his sargam with a great sense of symme- 
try and balance. Paluskar had the unique gift for pattern- 
ing, hence this vakra mode is rendered with unusual: 
melodic variety. 

Many of us know Sawai Gandharva as the distinguished 
teacher of Bhimsen Joshi and Gangubai Hangal but few 
know him through his voice. He died as far back as 
1952. His memory has been refreshed by the recent disc 
(ECLP 2430) which gives eleven glimpses of his rare genius 
and fills the lacuna in our collection of Indian music. 

Though Sawai Gandharva is one of the great musicians, 
music did not come to him naturally. He had to perspire 
for it. While he was lucky that he learnt under the able 
guidance of Abdul Karim Khan, he had the misfortune 
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-of losing his voice at the early age of sixteen, a familiar 


phenomenon of adolescence. In his case it was sheer per- 
sistence which enabled him to overcome the difficulty. 
Sawai Gandharva's is an instance of individual genius 


overcoming various difficulties so that the innate instinct 


for melody overcomes all physical limitations. 

Otherwise, his vocalism lacked natural ease and sponta- 
neity of expression. There was an occasional tendency to 
suppress the voice. He perhaps believed that this would 
impart Kirana sweetness to his utterance. All the same, 
the fact remains that he has that introspective touch which 
reminds one of his masters vocalism. 

Sawai Gandharva hit upon his style not luckily but 
laboriously. His disciples like Vasant Rao Deshpande still 
recall that he was a king of mehfil, and yet he would start 
practising four hours before each concert so that ke might 
strike the right note at the time of the performance. Once 
he got into his stride, however, he could keep nis listeners 
speli-bound for hours. 

These old memories are now nostalgically recalled by 
the present disc. Of these eleven pieces, the most outstand- 
ing is Asavari which has been rendered with great feeling. 
it is embellished with brilliant gamak taans. The fact 
that Sawai Gandharva was not a servile imitator of his 
guru can be seen from the profuse use he makes of bol- 
taans. Yet, the master's stamp is always there. It is more 
obvious in Gurjari Todi where certain melodic contours 
remind one of the same raga rendered by Abdul Karim 
Khan. 

Sawai Gandharva's Puriya Dhanashri Par Karo Araj 
Suno, Provides an interesting contrast with Bhimsen 
Joshi’s rendering of the same composition. The latter 
scores over his teacher because he has a bolder voice and 
is able to incorporate more intricate taan patterns. For 
his fast figures, Joshi chose Kesarbai Kerkar and Amir 
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Khan as his mentors; Fence the same composition sounds 
far more trim in his case than in Sawai Gandharva's. 

In the Kirana tradition, Sawai Gandharva is rather 
indifferent to the text of the composition, and the poetic 
content is drowned in the melodic line. Hence the bol- 
bant has its euphony but it lacks the Sharp enunciatory 
‘clearness of the Gwaiior school. 

There are certain ragas which remind one of Narayan 
Rao Vyas' singing in the Kirana style. Among these are 
‘Tilak Kamod, Shankara, Bahr and Adana. These pieces 
belong to time; they appear old-fashioned because such 
a style of singing is fast disappearing along with 78 rpm 
‘discs. Yet the distinct genius of Sawai Gandharva 
shows itself in such pieces as Nat Malhar and Bhairavi. 
|: The former is a brilliant combination of these two modes 
which give rise to many other compound ragas, while his 
| emotional Bhairavi will make many old-timers feel nos- 
talgic about the pleasant nights they passed hearing the 
| magic of his music. 

i When in 1963, two young artistes came out with their l 
l first LP (ECLP/2282), they created a sensation. They 

chose raga: Yaman on which every beginner is supposed 

to spend a whole year's practice. But Niaz Ahmed and 

Fiaz Ahmed have shown that if one works along the right 

lines on this sempoorna raga, the result can be quite 
sparkling. With the confidence born of years of riyaz they 

jump octaves, try new permutations, attempt intricate 
patterns, all with ease and grace. 

If they show their taiyari in Yaman, they have an un- 
usual sense of repose in Bairagi Bhairav. They lavish all 
possible care on every note in this peniatonic mode. Their 
delicate and sensitive treatment of badhat prevents this 
‘concept of the Kirana school from deteriorating into a 
mere textbook formula. Both renderings include brilliant 
taans. 
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Seven years later, in 1970, both artistes have travelled 
a long distance. In their latest LP (ESCD 2448) they show 
their fondness for exotic modes, with the assumption that 
pleasure consists in novelty. They have discarded majestic 
Chandrakauns for their new-fangled Chandraprabha. 
The flat gandhar is herc replaced by reshab and the result 
is not entirely happy. The initial impression that one gets 
is one of dissonance. The moment they touch reshab, I 
get tbe feeling that they are committing a tonal lapse. 
It is only after many hearings that one gets used to this 
sort of discord. Yet with all the care they lavish on their 
reshab, the raga does not come alive. 

In their attempt to establish the identity of a new raga, 
they have overdone the vilambit of their recital. Besides, 
they have tried to sing their brain-child in the slow Jhaptala 
of Alladiya's school. But Kirana badhat is quite incompa- 
tible, in this case at least, with the leisureliness of the 
Jaipur school. The alap would have clicked if they had 
chosen spacious Ektala. As it is, their slow khayal lacks 
animation and sounds rather laboured. 

They would have done much better if they had bestowed 
similar attention to Jaunpuri and Madhyam Bhairavi 
which are recorded on the other side. They have a lot to 
say in Jaunpuri but for want of time, they are able to ela- 
borate the raga only in the lower octave. The raga gives 
a sense of incompleteness because they suddenly jump 
into the fast khayal. Here too, the ultra-fast taans show 
no correlation with the reposeful alap of the early part. 
Niaz Ahmed's sharp ascents in the upper octave in fast 
taans create a rather unmusical effect and he should curb 
his penchant for these showpieces. 

In their Madhyam Bhairavi, the artistes end their recital 
on a real note of climax. There isa brilliant evocation of 
karuna rasa in the placid tempo of Roopak tala. They have 
made madhyam the pivotal note and every phrase tends th 
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gravitate towards it. As a new facet of Bhairavi, this is a 
commendabie achievement, aesthetically pleasing. 

It is high time that these brothers sought a tabla player 
other than Mohammed Ahmed Khan. The accompani- 
ment, besides being too loud and aggressive, lacks the fine 
qualities of sound reproduction. 

Niaz Ahmed and Fiaz Ahmed have won plaudits be- 
cause their voices are complementary. The sweet bass 
voice of one is supplemented by the sharp ascending voice 
of the other. They show perfect understanding in the 
way they supplement each other's melodic tricks. Their 
partnership in khayal runs parallel to the one that the 
Dagar brothers had in dhrupad. These brothers are our 
stars of tomorrow. They will go far if they give up this 
craze for new modes and their tendency towards over- 
intricate taans in ragas like Darbari. 

Ashish Khan's Kaushi Bhairav (D/ECLP 2464) possesses 
such rare brilliance that it would have dohe credit even to 
an oider artiste. The son of Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, he 
has drawn attention as a musician in his own right. 

With all the intricacy of chromatic notes, the artiste 
has successfully fused the Bhairav and Kauns elements 
so that one gets the impression of one unified raga. The 
combination is not mechanically done, as is the case with 
many musicians rendering compound ragas. The alap 
makes artistic use of both reshabs, both dhaivats and both 
nishads. The initial phrases in the bass octave have the 
deep resonance characteristic of the sarod. The Kauns 
clement in the first tetrachord in ascent and in the sccond 
tetrachord in descent evokes a mood of deep intrespec- 
tion. In this part of his recital, Ashish Khan borrows 
many passages from Ravi Shankar's rendering of the same 
raga (7EPE 56). This is not surprising because Ravi 
Shankar was Ashish’s teacher. 

In the jor movement, we have certain brilliant phrases 
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in gamak style which are reminiscent of the typical Ali 
Akbar touch. Certain subsequent passages in jhala make 
one swing with melodic ecstasy. 

His slow gat is really inspired. Here we have brilliant 
contrapuntal traversing of octaves and yet all notes re- 
tain their lustre. There are certain brilliant tihais that 
arrive at the sam with breathtaking accuracy. 

However, there is a slight structural flaw which cannot 
go unnoticed and can be attributed only to youthful en- 
thusiasm. The gravity of the slow gat is not matched in 
the light-heartedness of the dialogue with the tabla player 
in the medium tempo. This part is rather frivolous and 
detracts from the unity of the experience. But for this, the 
work has brilliant sweep. It moves with a certain inevit- 


“ability and steadily grows on one's consciousness. The 


tabla accompanist, Amar Dey, distinguishes himself by 
briliant accompaniment in the fast passages. The soft 
sequences merge with the metallic tone of the sarod 
and create an exhilarating effect. 

The happy impression created by Kaushi Bhairav is not 
sustained by Tilang which is recorded on the other side. 
This pentatonic mode, which omits reshab and dhaivat 
and uses both nishads, has its own sensuous appeal which 
is employed by singers of thumris. 

In the initial passages, Ashish Khan makes good use 
of slur and a sort of glide which only the sarod is capable 
of reproducing. But the Jhaptala gat is rather stilted and 
lacks animation. It is not as compact and well-knit as his 
earlier pieces in Kaushi Bhairav. The second gat is in the 


‘style of light music. Through sheer carelessness, the disc 


does not mention that the gat is in Dipchandi, a rhythm of 
fourteen beats. 


Somehow Ashish Khan's choice of Tilang is not a happy 
one. He would have created a better impression if he had 
played a more serious raga that would have suited the 
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i genius of the instrument. As it is, here is no correlation 
| between the two sides of the disc. 

i This blemish apart, Ashish’s style is lyrical. On? could 


say that at the present he is at his creative best. He has 

„youthful buoyancy and his recital is packed with ideas. 
But he should curb his tendency to indulge in the cheap 
tricks of light music and dialogues with the tabla player. 
The future will chow whether ke will play to the gallery 
or cultivate an intensely personal idiom. 

* mrat Khan has distinguished himself as much by his 
mastery of the sur bahar as of the sitar. In his three LPs 
released so far, he has presented a grave raga on the first 

j and a gay one on the second. In his third and latest disc 
f (EASD 1358), he plays Abhogi Kanhada on the sur bahar’ 
with deep bass resonance. 

But his rendering of this pentatonic mode is not as,suc- 
cessful as his alap, jod and jhala in raga Asavari on the 
same instrument (EASD 1345). In the latter, he made 
brilliant use of silences in the jod part, and captured all 
the majesty and profundity associated with dhrupad. 
Abhogi Kanhada makes 'skilful use of the Kanhada 
(ga ma re) element, but its perfünctory treatment does not 
bring out the repose and the depth of the mode. : 

What is lost here is made up in the lilting gat of Kalavati 
which is played on the sitar. Starting his gat on the fifth 
syllable, he arrives at the sam on-pancham with rare ten- 
sion. There are several brilliant todas that ascend into the 
upper octave, giving the impression of a breathless leap 
into verticality. 

On the other side raga Desh, the folk melody of 
Rajasthan, gets detailed treatment. The maseetkhani gat 
with its delicate elaboration succeeds in evoking the mood 
of the rainy season with which the raga is associated. 
Samta Prasad's intricate percussion syllables add to the 
charm of the artiste's improvisations. 
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Imrat Khan’s melodic patterns have a certain inevita- 
bility about them. His technique of sitar playing has pleas- 
ing, delicate graces. The record is worth more than its 
price. 

As mentioned earlier, the notes on the disc are inaccu- 
rate. Abhogi is closer to Sri Ranjani than to Bageshri, 
and Kalavati is wrongly compared with Malayamarutam; 
Kalavati is itself originally a Karnatak raga, so the ques- 
tion of searching for parallels in this case does not arise. 
Since the notes are meant to give the listener a greater sense 


of appreciation, these lapses are quite unforgivable. 


Gifted with fine voices, Prabha Atre and Parveen Sultana 
make their debut with the LPs ECSD 2490 and ECSD 2480 
respectively. Prabha Atre sings her own compositions in 
Maru Bihag with remarkable Kirana poise. Her vilambit 
composition is a welcome relief from the hackneyed stock 
‘composition Rasiya Jayo Na usually rendered by others, 
while her drut composition is a masterly fusion of word 
and svar. Unlike other Kirana vocalists, she not only 
enunciates her words clearly but also brings out the feeling 
‘contained in them by emotionally correlating the poetry 
with the musical content. 

Prabha Atre’s voice has a fine natural thrust. She makes 
good use of this in her rendering of Kalavati. Set to fast 
Ektala, the composition is rendered with haunting vivacity. 
Her thumri, depicting yearning for Lord Krishna, has 
expressive lyrical variations in the Purabi style. 

In this fine disc, two defects cannot pass unnoticed. 
First, the amateurish sargam, a new fad, which lacks 
variety and pattern. Second, the harmonium, that bastard 
of Indo-European culture, is played too raücously and 
intrudes upon the sensitive nature of the recital. This 
only shows that AIR did not ban the harmonium without 
reason. 

It is too early for Parveen Sultana to sing rare ragas. 
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Her recital lacks the finish tha: one finds in Prabha Atre. 
Her rendering of hexatonic Salagvarali Todi—this raga 
omits madhyam altogether—is admirabie in the slow part 
but has rather unpleasant sargam in the fast part. Her 
ultra-fast teans which are rendered in the old court style 
sound artificial and amateurish. 

Parveen Sultana has talent but no genius. In spite of 
her melodious voice, her Laiita shows lack of imagination. 
She is a fine soprano but her obsession with the upper 
octave is occasionally her undoing. There is no intrinsic 
virtue in the rendering of very high notes and what is an 
occasional embellishment with others becomes a tiring 
gimmick with her. This gifted artiste has not done well 
for herself by combining the light with the classical style. 
If this glamour girl of classical music continues to sing 
in films, she will have wasted the effort and enterprise of 
her brilliant guru, Chinmoy Lahiri. 

Other singers have recently added valuable discs to 
HMV'$ outstanding repertoire of Indian music. The most 
outstanding of these are Ghulam Mustafa Khan’s Bhoopal 
Todi /Bageshri (ECSD 2641), Kishori Amonkar's Bhoop/ 
Bageshri (ECSD 2702) and Dipali Nag's Jaunpuri/Jai- 
jaiwanti (ECSD 2482). It is to be hoped also, that AIR 
wili continue its service to Indian music by sharing its 
archives with HMV, thus making accessible to the common 
man, the music of Wahid Khau, Rajab Ali Khan, Bhaskaı 
Bua Bakhle and Amman Ali Khan. 

For the first time today, Indian music is actualiy be- 
coming cumulative and an authentic history of Indian 
music can be written on the basis of the available discs 
and recorded radio programmes. The point has been argued 


‘time and again of the merits and demerits of recorded 


Indian music, and the effects it has had on style and struc- 
ture. Here it is perhaps well to remember that change is. 


inevitable; nothing can ever stand still eternally. But one 
HM....11 
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thing is certain—as Tong as there are dedicated musicians, 
whatever the subtle changes in style, whatever the inno- 
vations, the delicacy, the quiet cóntemplation, the spirit of 
Indian music will remain. 
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